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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
sonscipladniee 
HE Russian army has struck two serious blows this week. 
For four days they had been bombarding Nikopolis, the 
fortified position on the promontory which stretches into the 
Danube opposite Turnu Magurelle, and on the 16th, having car- 
ried the heights, they stormed the lines across the neck of the 
promontory. The Turkish garrison numbered only 7,000 men, 
under Hassan Pasha, and they were left with insufficient shells; 
but they fought gallantly till the soldiers of Baron Krudener’s 
division by a most energetic attack forced their lines, when all 
left alive, some 6,000 men, with forty guns, surrendered at discre- 
tion. The capture of this most important post gives the conquerors 
a “head” for a new bridge, and renders the interruption of their 
communications with Roumania nearly impossible, a fact all the 
more important because, by the latest accounts, the railway-bridge 
over the Pruth is breaking down from overmuch traffic. There 
is nothing now to the east nearer than Rustchuk, which it is 
intended to invest at once, the corps d’armée under the Heir- 
apparent having already crossed the Jantra for that purpose ; 
while the army of the Dobrudscha, 50,000 strong, has emerged 
from the desert, and occupied Kustendjie without resistance. 
This force is intended to cut the communication between Silistria 
and Shumla, and move westward, to assist in the attack on 
Rustchuk. 


The capture of Nikopolis is, however, already almost forgotten, 
in the face of the passage of the Balkans. All the details of this 
great operation are not yet known, but it appears certain that 
General Gourko, with 15,000 men, 4,000 of them cavalry, was 
led across by refugee Bulgarians through two narrow passes— 
one of them a mere bridle-path—and reached the southern 
slopes without firing a shot. Once there, his cavalry 
were sent forward as far as Yeni Sagra, which they 
either captured or threatened fruitlessly—accounts vary— 
while the main body attacked Kesanlik, to gain the best 
pass, the Shipka. This pass is defended, but as it is also attacked 
from the north by Grabova, it is believed that it must be aban- 
doned, and then the Russians will have a safe and easy passage 
across the Balkans. There are rumours that General Gourko has 
received heavy reinforcements from ‘Tirnova, that he will march at 
once on Adrianople, and that there is no sufficient army between 
him and that city, or, indeed, according to a Constantinople cor- 
respondent of the Standard, who may be trusted as far as he 
knows, between him and the capital. These rumours, however, 
spring in part from panic. The Russians will not move forward 
without artillery, or a magazine south of the Balkans, and the 
collection of these things takes time. 











There are signs of panic in Constantinople. Safvet Pasha, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who defended the Bulgarian 


fear among the Christians of a general massacre by the retreating 
soldiery, but the Turks usually massacre when they are victorious, 
not when they are beaten. The bulletins are full of demands 
for an English occupation of Constantinople, and the agitation in 


20 | London in favour of that project has recommenced. 


On Thursday Lord Derby was closely questioned as to the 


923 | policy of the Government, both by Lord Stratheden, who is pro- 


Turk, and Lord Granville, who is not, but declined to enter 
on any formal discussion. He held that it was at the close of the 
struggle, when both parties were much exhausted, that England 
would be strongest, and repeated that the Sultan had been 
plainly warned that he had no assistance to expect from 
this country. The Government did not intend to encourage 
agitation, from whichever side it might come, and having resolved 
on a policy of neutrality, had made that policy clear to all the 
world. This is most satisfactory, as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. It is after the rising of Parliament that the 
true danger will arise, for Lord Beaconsfield will then be able 
to take steps which may lead to war without previously 
announcing that war will arise out of them. Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, the best guarantee is the difficulty which Lord 
Derby, who must be consulted, will find in makiag up his mind. 
He is not very fond of encountering victors, though he may do 
it under Lord Beaconsfield’s instigation. 


The House of Commons, to judge by present appearances, has 
been beguiled into a foolish blunder. On Monday Mr. Holms 
moved a distinct vote of censure upon the Treasury for having, in 
the teeth of the advice of a Select Committee, appointed Mr. Pigott, 
a War-Office clerk on £400 a year, to the Controllership of Station- 
ery, hitherto worth £1,200, and now worth £1,000 a year, and carried 
the motion by 156 to 152. He affirmed that Mr. Pigott was a son 
of the late Rector of Hughenden, who had rendered long and valu- 
able electioneering services to the Member for Bucks, and had 
therefore been appointed to the “deanery of the Civil Service,” 
and the whole House believed the statement. Sir Stafford North- 
cote made a wretched defence, apparently most unwillingly, Mr. 
Hardy was only hot in praise of Mr. Pigott, and Mr. Bates 
affirmed that ‘“‘ every man must have a beginning.” The House 
grew angry, a number of Conservatives left, Sir Rainald Knightley 
gravely condemned the appointment, and everybody was satis- 
fied that a scandalous job had been exposed and punished, and 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s prestige had received a severe blow. It 
was for him a direct and personal vote of censure. 





There was no truth in the whole story. Lord Beaconsfield 
rose on Thursday in the Lords to explain, and the explanation 
was crushing. He had scarcely known Mr. Pigott, the Rector of 
Hughenden, who left Bucks thirty years ago, and whose only 
electioneering relation to the Member was to register his vote 
against him: As to Mr. Pigott, Junior, he had never formed 
his acquaintance, did not know him by sight, and had never 
received from him any request for the appointment. He 
had, no doubt, thrown over the recommendation of the 
Select Committee to appoint a stationer or printer, because he 
should not have obtained a good man for the money, but he had 
taken steps to reduce expenditure in the office ; and it had been 
reduced by Mr. Rowland Winn, a Lord of the Treasury—not a 
business man, but a Lincolnshire squire—by £40,000 a year. He 
had asked several experienced public servants to take the ap- 
pointment, but they had declined it, and he had then had six 
names of active juniors submitted to him, from among whom he 





atrocities, has been forced to resign; Abdul Kerim, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has been dismissed, and replaced by Osman 
Pasha, who distinguished himself in Servia; and Redif 
Pasha, the Minister at War, who is reported dead, but is pro- 
bably in Shumla, is expected to share the same fate. The Sultan | 
is looking about fora new Grand Vizier, and has asked Mehemed 
Rushdi to serve, but the latter advises the recall of Midhat, to | 
which the Sultan will not consent. There appears to be much | 


had, by a process of exhaustion, chosen Mr. Pigott. He was not 
ashamed of the nomination, and till the House of Commons other- 
wise decided he should not accept Mr. Pigott’s resignation, and 
so reduce him to destitution without any fault of his own. ‘There 


is no possible answer to a statement of that kind, so full, 
direct, and conclusive, except disproof of the facts, which is, 
of course, out of the question; and Mr. Pigott, who is quite 
innocent in the matter, must keep his appointment. 


Only how 
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came Sir S. Northcote, who is Chancellor of the Exchequer, to be 
ignorant of all that? 


Prince Albert Victor, the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, 
and therefore ultimate heir to the Crown, appears to be some- 
what dangerously ill. A great many contradictory statements 
have been published, but on Friday it was admitted that he had 
been ill with continuous fever since July 7, and that no change for 
the better could be expected for some days. 


The first Massacre of the Innocents took place on Thursday, 
and the slaughter was considerable. Sir Stafford Northcote does 
not intend to take up the time of the House with the 
Valuation of Property Bill, which has become involved 
in large questions about Representative Councils, and 
the Ministers naturally do not wish to discuss in the 
latter half of July the awkward subject of local govern- 
ment. The Irish Valuation Bill, the Bishopric Bill, the always 
unfortunate Patent Bill, the Scotch Poor Law Bill, and the Public 
Health (Metropolis) Bill will be heard of no more; and the 
Bankruptcy and Factories and Workshops Bills are virtually 
abandoned. This is not a final arrangement, and it is highly 
probable that some of the Irish and Scotch measures which are pro- 
visionally retained willsoon be dropped. Already the Government 
have deprived private Members of their nights, the only exception 
being one in favour of Mr. Butt’s University Bill. Sir Stafford 
Northcote says the Session will close at the usual time —‘‘ some- 
where about the 12th of August ;” and it is not easy to see how 
the necessary work will be accomplished, without postponing 
such measures as the Lord-Advocate’s Roads and Bridges 
Bill—to which there are 190 amendments—or the Sheriffs’ 
Courts Bill. The Navy Estimates, various Supplementary 
Estimates, and the Transvaal Vote, which is for £100,000, 
are not ‘disposed of; and next Tuesday, the postponed dis- 
cussion on the Army Warrant relating to retirement and pro- 
motion will be taken. We fear that Irish and Scotch con- 
stituencies will be disappointed, if they be sanguine about the 
success of their national measures,—unless, perhaps, the Irish 
Judicature and the Prisons Bills. 





It is affirmed, though not officially, that the French elections 
will be fixed for October 14,—the very latest date which on any 
interpretation of the Constitution could be chosen. The second 
elections will.then come off on October 28, and the new Assembly 
would meetabout. November 14, nearly four months hence. Mean- 
while the Bonapartists and Legitimists are beginning to quarrel 
furiously, the former declaring openly that they intend to bring back 
the Empire, and the latter that if this is the case, they will support 
the Republic. So bitter is the ‘quarrel, that M. de Fourtou has 
issued a circular to the Prefects, telling them that ‘‘ the patronage 
of Government can be accorded only to those of the candidates 
whose addresses do not deviate from the policy of conciliation 
and union among all sections of the Conservative party.” The 
Bonapartist candidates are, however, favoured at the Ministry of 
the Interior, and one of the best-informed moderate Conserva- 
tives in France assures his friends that the next Assembly 
will contain only Republicans and Imperialists. The Legi- 
timists and Orleanists will be extinguished, and though 
the Republicans will remain a majority, the Empire will have a 
formidable body of adherents. We believe this to be a correct 
view, with the reserve that at the last moment, on the second 
ballot, the monarchical strength may be thrown for the Republic. 
The Orleanist Princes cannot want to go into exile again, and the 
Empire would not tolerate their presence. 


M. Thiers protests véry strongly against this unreasonable 
delay of the elections. In a legal opinion, prepared by some of the 
ablest Liberal lawyers, but revised by the ex-President, he 
declares that the elections ought not, under the Constitution, to 
be delayed more than three months, and points to the bad effect 
that extreme delay will have on the foreign policy of France. 
Most serious negotiations may be at hand, in which the wealth and 
trength of France might be important factors, but no Govern- 
ment. can be strong until it has settled its relations with the Assem- 
bly. This argument is said to be repeated by Prince Bismarck, and is 
80 obviously true that it will have effect even in Conservative circles. 
Suppose the Eastern Question to be ripe for negotiations by the 
first week of November, what part is France to play, with a 
President who may be thinking of resignation, a Foreign 
Secretary who may be expecting dismissal, and a Government 
distracted by uncertainty as to what party will hold the control of 
the Budget? France could not move a soldier without a vote 


The Times of Thursday publishes two declarations of import- 
ance upon the subject of the recent Ritualist decisions. In one, 
a great number of eminent clergyman and laymen, headed by 
Bishop Chapman, Bishop Hobhouse, and Bishop Macdougall, 
advise their brethren to submit to the decision of the Ordinary in 
regard to the points of ritual touched in the Ridsdale judgment, 
but express their belief that the only final solution will be the 
exercise by the Church of her right to deal with ceremonial] 
through Convecation “ with the consent of Parliament.” The only 
defect of this declaration is the omission of the words ‘‘a Reformed" 


and laymen, including Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, Bishop Jenner, 
and eight Peers, throws over the laity altogether. ‘The petitioners 
declare ‘‘ that they cannot in conscience acoept such an arbitrary 
reversal of the plain directions of the Prayer-book, any more than 
they can recognise in foro conscienti# the authority in spiritual 
matters of the Court from which the decisions proceed.” They 
therefore, like the submissionists, ask for a revival-of Convocas 
tion, but add that all such questions must be settled by it ‘‘ apart 
from all secular intervention.” That is, of course, equivalent to 
a mere prayer for the disestablishment of the Church, or 
indeed, to one for the disestablishment of the State, which settles 
every day—in decisions on trust-deeds—what are and what are not 
the doctrines of bodies wholly disconnected from the State. 





Mr. Tooth is trying to hoist his foes with their own petard. The 
Queen’s Bench Division has granted at his instance a rule calling 
on Lord Penzance to show cause why a writ of prohibition should 
not issue against him. Mr. Tooth contends that the judgment 
by which he was inhibited from officiating at St. James’s 
is null, because the complaint against him was heard by 
Lord Penzance at Lambeth, instead of in London or West- 
minster, or within the diocese of Rochester. The point is 
purely technical, but it brings into the field the important prin- 
ciple that the Queen’s Bench Judges may review the decision of 
an ecclesiastical Court. Some lawyers think that the Queen’s 
Bench may decline to be bound by the Ridsdale judgment; and 
Mr. ‘Tooth’s attempt to checkmate the so-called ecclesiastical 
Court. by means of the undoubtedly secular tribunal is an 
interesting experiment. 

The death was announced on Tuesday of Yakoob Bey, the 


prince in Central Asia. He was a man of no birth, but he 
succeeded, while in the service of Khoja.Buzurg Khan, in driving 
the Chinese out of Kashgar, and raising himself to the throne he 
had released. He conquered several districts round Kashgar, re- 
duced his people to an order before unknown in Central Asia, 
opened relations with St. Petersburg and Calcutta, and might, 
but for Russian and Chinese opposition, have founded a great 
Empire. The Russians, however, checked him on the west and the 
Chinese attacked him on the east, and it is very doubtful if his 
son, Kuli Beg, who succeeds him, will be able to preserve the 
independence of his State. That will be a decided misfortune 
for India. The passes are high, and the people dread and loathe 
the Chinese, but it has been a tradition of our Indian policy 
never to make our frontier march with theirs, and the tradition 
is a wise one. The Chinese can expend too many men to be 
safe neighbours, and they have claims of long standing to the 
vassalage of Nepaul, the point at which our frontier is least de- 
fensible. A strong army at Katmandoo would threaten the very 
heart of our power, provinces in which a European soldier has 
never been seen. 


Will all the world ever be tolerant? Judge Hilton, of New 
York, executor of Mr. Stewart, and proprietor of the principal 
hotel in Saratoga, has just issued a notice stating that he will 
admit no Jews to his hotel—a notice directly contrary to law, 
which forbids such exclusions on account of race, colour, or 
creed—and the Vicar of St. John’s, Taunton, has formally re- 
quested Mr. Jacob Myers,.the Jewish mayor of the borough; to 
deny the report that he is an unbaptised person. This denial, 
he writes, is necessary to relieve the town councillors of the “ dis- 
tressing imputation” that ‘‘ they have knowingly elected as repre- 
sentative of the town one who does not believe im Him whom 
they profess to worship.” Mr. Myers, in avery dignified though 
short letter, replies simply that he is proud to be a member of 
the Hebrew faith, and equally proud that his Christian friends 
and neighbours have not permitted religious differences to in- 
fluence them in their choice. We suspect that the Jewish nervous- 
ness about public opinion, which‘is so observable both in England 
and America, is based upon a better knowledge of the intolerauce 








sanctioning a loan. 


still lingering in society than other men possess. Living Jews 


before Convoeation ; but the second, signed by 41,200 clergymen. 


Ameer of Kashgar, and the most conspicuous Mahommedan. 
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still remember the explosion of popular anger which followed 
their first admission to municipal office. 





A very careful experiment—intended to test the speed of 
carrier-pigeons—was tried on Friday week. The bird, one of 
the homing pigeons known as “ Belgian voyageurs,” was tossed 
through the window of a railway carriage as the express train 
with the Continental mails left the Admiralty pier at Dover. The 
train had been timed to travel at 60 miles an hour, "but the bird 
reached its home in Cannon Street twenty minutes before the 
train. As it could only have shortened the distance by six miles, 
it had travelled at a pace of 75 miles an hour. The bird, when 
released from the railway carriage, took nearly half a minute to 
discover its bearings" fising to an altitude of half a mile before it 
set off on its course,—behaving in fact exactly as it would if it 
knew that by rising in the air it could sce its home in London. 
The wind was westerly, and the bird carried an urgent communi- 
cation from the French police. 





Lord Granville, on Friday week, in the debate on the Uni- 
yersities Bill, took a final division against clerical fellowships, 
and was beaten by 103 to 69. The arguments offered were not 
very novel, the main one in favour of the Bill being that the 
Commission was trusted in everything else, and ought to be 
trusted in this matter also ; and the principal one against it, that 
it delegated the legislative authority of Parliament to another 
body, without laying down a guiding principle upon the point 
admitted to be of the highest importance. The most notable 
speech, perhaps, was that of the Bishop of Oxford, who 
roundly declared that he wanted to be sure of an infusion of 
Christianity into the teaching of the Colleges, and that if all 
clerical fellowships were abolished, some of them would never 
eleet clergymen, or indeed persons of decided Christian views. 
‘There were other prejudices besides Christian prejudices in 
the world,” and the clerical limitation secured that a Christian 
yoice should be heard in the Colleges, and religious teaching not 
be left to a chaplain who ‘‘ would steal in at the time of prayers, 
and then betake himself to his lodgings.” True, a layman 
might be as good a Christian as a man in Orders, but if he were, 
he would not be elected. The good Bishop, we suspect, will not 
entirely please the clergy, for the effect of his speech is that the 
Clerical Fellowships should be whittled down until there are only 
so many ‘‘as are required for purposes of religious instruction 
and worship,”—that is, at Cambridge, at all events, less than a 
third of the present number. 





Mr. Gladstone has been making:a little excursion in the South, 
and as usual, has been féted in every town he passed through, 
and has had to make speeches in Dartmouth, Plymouth, 
and Exeter. The most important was at the last-named town, 
where, besides repeating that if we had joined Russia, that Power 
could not have misused a just and necessary war for purposes of 
ambition, and we should not all have been considering whether 
she could be trusted or not—‘‘a question not very easy to 
answer ”—he spoke out definitely and strongly on the ques- 
tion of household suffrage in the counties. He believed the 
labourers perfectly competent to exercise the suffrage, and their 
enfranchisement required alike by policy and justice. He praised 
Lord Hartington, ‘‘ the leader of the Liberal party,” for energetic- 
ally defending this ‘*boon to the country,” declared that the 
Tory opposition was half-hearted, and predicted a speedy success 
for the reform, adding, ‘‘ whether it is carried by a Tory ora 
Liberal Government, is a matter of singular unimportance,”—a 
sentence which is true enough as regards the franchise, but not 
quite so true as regards redistribution. ‘Tories will have many 
qualms before they give cities like London the representation 
due either to their population or to the proportion they pay of 
the direct taxes. 


The criminal classes in London have been much exeited, and 
perhaps delighted, by the arrest of three well-known police 
inspectors, Palmé@@ Druscovich, and Meiklejohn, and a soli- 
citor named F t, on a charge of endeavouring to further 
the escape.of the five Turf swindlers convicted last April 
at the Qld Baileys * Our readers will recollect that Madame 
de Goneourty:& ¢redulous French lady, was persuaded by 
@ clever band of rogues, who printed a sham newspaper called 
Le Sport, md drew cheques ona fictitious bank at Charing Cross, 
to part with £10,000, in the hope of winning untold gains by turf 
Speculations. Chief InspectemBruscovich, who is a clever lin- 
guist, and takes charge international criminals, was entrusted 
with the task of appre ing the gang ; and the charge against 








him is that he gave information to them which enabled them to 
decamp, that he supplied false information to the solicitor for 
the prosecution, that he neglected to seize letters incriminating 
the band, and that he made false and misleading reports to his 
superiors at Scotland Yard. According to the statement made by 
Mr. Poland, counsel for the Treasury, at Bow Street, on Thurs- 
day, the conspiracy originated in Meiklejohn’s acquaintance with 
Kerr, one of the convicted men ; and if the story of the prosecu- 
tion be true, Meiklejohn, who is chief police inspector of the Mid- 
land Railway, aided them in opening a banking account at Alloa, so 
as to get rid of their booty. It is but fair to state that the prisoners 
have not yet disclosed their defence against the charges, which 
rest mainly on the evidence of Kerr, one of the convicted men, 
Still it is uncomfortable to think of the possibility of an enter- 
prising “‘ long firm” keeping two Scotland Yard detectives ; and 
if the case for the prosecution were sustained, people would be 
tempted to say it explained many mysteries of crime. 


Sir William Harcourt called the attention of the House of 
Commons on Monday to what he properly says is a scandalous 
state of things. He told the House that 86 prisoners, still 
untried, and by English law presumably innocent, had been in 
prison for more than six months; that 826 had been there for 
more than three months; and that more than 3,000 had been 
in prison for more than two months. Had these persons 
been fortunate enough to live within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Criminal Court, they would have been all tried within a 
month. Mr. Cross admits that this condition of things is inde- 
fensible, and he states that he is taking counsel with the Lord 
Chancellor with a view to arrange for four gaol deliveries in the 
year. But in the meantime he can do nothing, and the foreigner 
who, according to the letter of a ‘‘ West-Country Gaoler” in the 
Times, has been waiting his trial for more than sixteen weeks, must 
remain in gaol perhaps for many more weeks to reflect on the 
boasted superiority of English law. There is some reason for the 
long terms of confinement which precede trials in Germany, 
because the untried prisoner there is subjected to repeated ex- 
aminations, in the hope of extracting a confession. In England 
there is no semblance of excuse ; and if the Judges must all dis- 
perse on the 10th of August, why does not Mr. Cross see that 
a few eminent Q.C.’s, willing to forego a part of their holidays, 
are appointed, under existing powers, to clear the gaols? [fe 
has had ample time to think the matter over since the subject 
was first mentioned, early in the Session. 


A great opponent of the Falk Laws has died in Germany. 
Baron von Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence, was a descendant of 
the old Dukes of Courland, and his high birth, his ecclesiastical 
position, and his great courage gave him influence over all 
Catholics within the Empire. He was on many points of policy 
a Liberal, and he resisted the declaration of infallibility as 
inopportune ; but he accepted the dogma when it was voted, 
and denounced the Falk laws with unfaltering energy, escaping 
imprisonment indeed only by his death. It is believed that a serious 
fight will be waged over the choice of his successor, the Hessian 
Government being anxious to prevent a nomination until the 
death of the present Pope, and the Church being anxious that 
the nomination should be made at once. Rome, we venture to 
prophecy, will win, for Rome can wait, and the diocese of 
Mayence cannot. 

The pro-Turkish Press still continues to circulate stories of 
Russian atrocities, some of which are palpably pure inventions, 
copies even in detail of the Bulgarian facts of last year ; others rest 
only on Turkish authority, that is, are without evidence ; and others 
are affirmed by Englishmen, who, however, rarely write as eye-wit- 
nesses, the most trustworthy, the 7imes’ correspondent in Shumla, 
only repeating Turkish testimony, and having himself seen nothing. 
So strong, however, is the feeling excited by these statements, 
that the Russian Ambassador has requested his Government to 
allow the British correspondents to inquire fully and freely into 
the alleged occurrences. We believe that the plunderings do 
occur—as they have always occurred with every army, except 
possibly the Prussian—and that reckless slaughter after an engage- 
ment may also occur, and both practices should be pitilessly sup- 
pressed by the Russian Generals. If they do not feel for the 
victims, they can at least understand that such crimes are utterly 
impolitic. No folly can be worse than alienating Bulgarians who 
are helping their cause, or terrifying Mussulmans who are wanted 
to submit peacefully. The best thing that can happen to a 
General commanding half-trained men is to be able to convince hia 
troops that the enemy gives no quarter. 


Consols were on Friday 94}-94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


steailiaagien 
THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


_. Russians have made a very considerable advance this 

week. They have secured a free passage—a route which 
cannot be attacked—both across the Danube and the Balkans. 
The first and absolutely vital object, the security of their 
route across the river, was attained by the capture 
of the fortress of Nicopolis. The Turkish Commander- 
in-Chief, either from unwillingness to weaken his forces in 
Rustchuk and Shurmla, or from positive want of men, or, as is 
quite possible, from mere carelessness, left only seven thousand 
men to protect this important post, and the heights by which 
it is partly commanded. The Russians therefore, using for the 
first time in Europe their superiority in numbers, at one and 
the same time carried the heights, bombarded the fortress 
from the Roumanian side, and attacked the lines which defend 
the promontory on which Nicopolis stands, from behind. The 
fortress was in fact surrounded, and though the Turks fought 
gallantly, losing, it is stated, upwards of 1,000 men, they 
were not exactly prepared to die to the last man defending 
the last ditch. When, therefore, Baron Krudener’s divi- 
sion, after a fierce hand-to-hand struggle, in which both 
combatants got mixed up together, carried the lines, the re- 
mainder of the garrison, 6,000 men, with 40 guns, surrendered 
at discretion, and the Russians gained a position which exactly 
agrees with their necessities. Another bridge will be con- 
structed at once, the lines protecting the promontory will be 
strengthened, the heights will be occupied, and every regiment 
or line of carts sent across from Roumania will find itself in a posi- 
tion virtually impregnable, in which their magazines will be as 
safe as in Bucharest. The Russians are masters of fifty miles of the 
Danube as completely as if the river flowed through their own 
territory, and have, for the first time, a secure base for operations 
to the South and East. Abdul Kerim cannot cut their communi- 
cations without crossing the Jantra, for which he has apparently 
no means, and without defeating an equal Russian army, in 
hourly and safe receipt of reinforcements and supplies. On 
the other hand, the Grand Duke, while pursuing his operations 
against Rustchuk, can with safety forward a complete army of 
50,000 men to operate south of the Balkans, and march upon 
Adrianople. . 

This is an important success, and it is not the only one. 
The Heyduc story is true,—indeed it has been pointed out that 
its main fact was insisted on in our own columns, by the writer 
who first called attention to the scenes transacting in Bulgaria,— 
and a strong Russian force, comprising fifteen thousand men, 
of all arms except artillery, has been led by the refugee Bulgarians 
who inhabit the upper valleys of the range across a little-known 
track right through the Balkans. They were feebly resisted on 
debouching; and the cavalry seized Yeni Sagra, while the infantry 
attempted to possess themselves of the important pass of Schipka. 
There is still fighting going on for this pass, but as we understand 
the position, the Russians will in a day or two be as well off asa 
French army would be which, invading Italy, had full possession 
of the Mont Cenis Pass and Susa, and precarious possession 
of Turin also. Southern Bulgaria is open to them, and 
they can be stopped only by a regular army, able, at 
all events, to defend entrenchments seriously attacked. 
Whether there is such an army between Yeni Sagra 
and <Adrianople is very questionable, but the Turks are 
collecting one, and the Russians must give them some time. 
They must clear, fortify, and improve the Passes, and 
probably form a position, an entrenched camp, at their de- 
bouchure, from which they can advance in safety, and to 
which they can retreat without destruction. A reckless rush 
towards Adrianople, though conceivable, would involve risks 
they have not yet run, and perhaps endanger the immense 
impression which a steady advance will produce upon the 
whole population of European Turkey, and especially upon the 
capital. 

The feeling there is now and always the pivot of politics 
in Turkey, and we believe it to be much misunderstood in 
England. The Mahommedan Press here assumes that the Pashas 
will fight on out of “fanaticism” to the last, and that if the 
Russians reach Adrianople, they will ultimately be compelled 
to try to occupy the capital, and to dictate terms of peace at 
their own discretion. That supposition would, we believe, prove 
true, if England were to send her fleet in alliance with Turkey 
to the Bosphorus. The Ottomans, knowing Asia, are not 
deceived as to the fighting power of Britain, as many European 





statesmen are, and they would then be so encouraged that they 
would continue the fight to the bitter end. They would believe 
that Constantinople could not be menaced, and would think 
with justice that the pivot of their system of government, the 
citadel from which their officers are rayed out to oppress the 
provinces, was still impregnable. They would, therefore, fight 
on, and Russia must continue the war, either by a formal siege 
of Constantinople, or by continuing and extending her armed occu- 
pation of European Turkey. There seems to be an impression 
prevalent here that if 20,000 English soldiers landed in Constan- 
tinople, Russia would give way, leaving her work unfinished, but 
it is an utterly unreasonable one. The Russian dynasty could not 
visibly submit to be baffled by Turks out of fear of any Power 
whatever ; it would find it far easier to offer terms both to Germany 
and to Austria such as would induce those Powers to declare 
that the Eastern Question, having become intolerable, must be 
settled by some final and complete solution, which cannot be 
found in the continuance of the Turkish Empire. On the 
other hand, if this country abstains from assisting Turkey— 
abstains, that is, from a gross attack by armed force upon 
civilisation—the Pashas, with the Russians at Adrianople, will, 
as they always have done, make peace. They do not want to 
lose everything. They do not want to give up a position from 
which they can still for a time dominate the fairest regions of 
Asia. They will offer terms which must include the libera- 
tion of the European provinces, but need not include the sur- 
render of Constantinople itself. Already the Sultan and a 
strong party among the Pashas are in favour of this policy. 
Already there is panic in Constantinople, never moved by 
tidings from beyond the Balkans, but sensitive to all that 
occurs south of them, and already the first War Ministry may 
be said to have fallen. Safvet Pasha, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has resigned; Abdul Kerim, the Commander-in-Chief, 
has been dismissed; Redif Pasha, the Minister for War, is 
shaking in his place; and already the Sultan is anxiously 
seeking for a new Grand Vizier. All these things point to 
the weakening at the centre which precedes concession,—a con- 
cession which must include the object, the liberation of the 
Christians in Europe, for which Great Britain is first of all 
bound to strive. 

Let us look steadily for one moment at the other policy for 
which certain partisans, and one or two men possessed with 
the strategical mania—men perfectly honest, but capable of 
building forts on Darien, lest when the isthmus is cut through 
Vancouver's Island should be assailable—are now so furiously 
contending. The British Government forms an alliance with 
Turkey, occupies Constantinople and Gallipoli, and with a 
shilling income-tax constructs works which will place both 
positions out of Russian reach. What will Russia do then ? 
She will give the signal to Greece, will occupy every province 
of Turkey in Europe except the eastern section of Roumelia, 
and there, in a fertile country, entirely at her ease, 
will await an attack, which Great Britain alone has not 
the troops to begin. All we can do is to go on hold- 
ing Constantinople, the most expensive of white elephants, 
finding money for the Turkish Treasury, and winking as hard 
as may be at the scarifying process, which the Turks merely 
to exist at all must carry on in Asia. That situation 
could not endure, and we must either hold Constantinople 
as a Gibraltar on our own account, revolutionise our 
military system, or discover an ally_ with a _ great 
army. The first and easiest course would no doubt 
terminate the Sultanet, an immense incidental gain to the 
world, but it would bring on us the permanent hostility of 
half Europe, including Russia, Italy, and the Greek people— 
who are more important than Greece—and involve an expen- 
diture of at least two millions a year, the regular cost of 
20,000 men. The second course has at all times our heartiest 
good wishes, but we think even our adversaries will allow 
that for such a cause and under such circumstances, with every 
Liberal in England in furious opposition, and with no necessity 
visible to miners, labourers, and artisans, compulsory military 
service could not be established, that any Ministry which 
attempted it would be dismissed by a contumelious vote. 
There remains the third course, the traditional course, the best 
course in the military sense, and where is the ally? Is France, 
whether Republican, Bonapartist, or MacMahonite, going to spend 
100,000 men in order to make a Russian alliance impossible # 
Why should Germany help, unless indeed we are willing to 
destroy Russia utterly, give the Baltic Provinces and the line 
of the Vistula to the Hohenzollerns, and make the Crown 
Prince the virtual master in the last resort of the whole world ? 
And finally, is Austria prepared to expend her Slay army in 
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baffling the hopes and irritating the fears of the Slavs through- 
out Europe, her own dominions included? There are those who 
say that she is, that the Hapsburgs will fight Russia, and defy 
Germany, and risk an insurrection of their only cordial subjects, 
forthe sake of avoiding asplendid aggrandisement of their House, 
namely, the annexation of Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and if they 
please, Servia up to the Morava,—those being the terms that 
Russia obviously offers. It may be so—we will not deny that, 
as all things are possible, so is this—but at least we may be 
allowed to say that the party which stakes the British Empire 
on the single chance that the Hapsburg will reject a splendid 
accession of territory, a new popularity with all Slav subjects, 
and compensation for all the territorial losses of his own reign, 
has a fervent belief in the character of at least one foreign 
Power. WithoutAustria, we cannot drive the Romanoffs out 
of Turkey. Will the prophets of war just tell us what Austria’s 
pay is to be? 








LORD BEACONSFIELD AND MR. PIGOTT. 


HE blundering over this Pigott affair must have been atrocious. 
The office of Controller of Stationery, worth £1,200 a year, 

and a residence, or allowance in lieu of residence, fell vacant, 
by the retirement of the well-known publicist, Mr. W. R. Greg. 
The office, though only a sub-department of the Treasury, is 
one of great importance, for it is an office of supply, it makes 
very large contracts, it spends from £400,000 to £600,000 a 
year, and as every other department indents on it, its chief is 
compelled to exercise a rather disagreeable authority in defence 
of the public purse. Oddly enough, however, the post has 
for many years been regarded as an outside one, which could 
be given as a reward to any man supposed to combine literary 
eminence with a certain capacity for the management of busi- 
ness. It was accordingly bestowed on Mr. McCulloch, the 
economist and statist; it was offered, we have been told, to Mr. 
Russel, of the Scotsman, who had great ability for organisation ; 
and it was accepted by Mr. Greg, who, besides his undoubted lite- 
rary powers, had large experience both as a manufacturer and as 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue. The Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the Depart- 
ment reported, however, that this practice, which was not 
defensible in theory, and did not work altogether well, ought 
to cease on the next vacancy, and that the new Controller 
should be a man possessed of the requisite technical knowledge, 
competent to make contracts, and able to control the three 
official Gazettes issued from the Department. Lord Beacons- 
field, however, to whom the patronage belonged, neglected 
this recommendation, reduced the salary to £1,000 a 
year, and gave the post, over the heads of all men in 
the department itself, to a War-Office clerk, a Mr. Pigott, by 
all accounts a man of exceptional official ability, but of no 
particular standing, unknown to the world at large, and in 
receipt in his own office of only £400 a year. Of course, 
inquiry was made as to the reasons for so singular a choice, 
and when it was discovered that Mr. Pigott was son of a 
former Vicar of Hughenden, the cry of jobbery became both 
loud and angry. The case was taken up by Mr. Holms, and 
when on Monday he introduced it to the House of Commons, 
the unusual attendance showed how deep was the interest felt 
in the accusation. Mr. Holms reaffirmed it in the strongest 
way, distinctly accused Lord Beaconsfield of repaying 
electioneering service by a job, and was _ seconded 
by a typical and very sensible Conservative, Mr. Mellor. 
Although therefore the resolution he offered was worded with 
unusual severity, and stigmatised the appointment as calcu- 
lated to “ discourage the zeal and interest of officials employed 
in the Public Departments of the State,” it was soon evident 
which way the debate would go. The Tories were palpably 
out of heart, and nobody offered anything approaching 
to a vigorous defence. Sir Stafford Northcote talked 
feebly about the necessity for a “fresh mind” in the De- 
partment, as if any civilian of the best class, or any out- 
sider with technical knowledge, or any man of eminence would 
not also have brought a “fresh mind” to the work, or as if 
freshness were a compensation, when a mass of details has to 
be checked, for want of experience; but he palpably was 
ashamed of his own case. Mr. Hardy was not, but he had 
nothing to say except that Mr. Pigott was very able, which 
is not a reason for making him Astronomer-Royal or Dean of 
Chester ; and the Secretary to the Treasury, who has knocked 
off some £30,000 a year of waste in the Stationery Depart- 
ment, and who ought to have been Mr. Pigott’s official de- 
fender, never put in an appearance. When, therefore, Sir Rainald 


Knightley, a typical Tory squire, a man who could pardon 
almost anything to a Tory Ministry, a man with the instinct 
of Toryism in his very heart, rose to say “he could not help 
feeling that the public iriterests had not been well consulted 
by this appointment,” the struggle was over, and the House of 
Commons, by 156 to 152, declared Lord Beaconsfield guilty 
of a job calculated to “discourage the interest and zeal of 
officials employed in the Public Departments of the State.” 
For two whole days everybody was talking of the vote, 
and it was unanimously agreed that Lord Beaconsfield’s influ- 
ence, both with his party and in the State, was rapidly on the 
wane. Three years ago Mr. Disraeli would have been acquitted 
triumphantly, and even two years ago he could have relied 
upon an acquiescent, though possibly a silent majority, and 
now he was beaten with the consent of the best of his own 
followers. The vote, it was said, marked a great change, and 
would undoubtedly increase the Premier’s increasing disrelish 
for official life. 

Will it be believed—it seems to us incredible, even as we 
record it—that the whole story is a fiction? that Lord Beacons- 
field has no connection with Mr. Pigott whatever, and had 
never seen him or been asked to promote him; that he had 
offered the post to Civil servants of special experience, who 
declined it, and that he had only arrived at Mr. Pigott’s name 
by a process of exhaustion? His single fault in the matter, 
if he committed one, was that he rejected the advice of the 
Select Committee to appoint an expert, because no expert of 
sufficient standing could have been obtained for the money 
allowed, and he would have been compelled to appoint 
either a man who had quitted business, or one whose 
business had retired from him. That is what Lord 
Beaconsfield says, and romancer as he is when talking about 
public history, nobody suspects him of romancing in a statement 
of this kind. He had tried hard to obtain the best man for the 
office to be filled, and if he had not obtained him, it was from 
no fault, or laches, or jobbing purpose of his own, for after 
much labour, many offers to competent men, and steady in- 
quiries in the Departments, he had given the office to a man 
whom he did not know, and whose father he only knew slightly 
thirty years ago, when the Vicar of Hughenden now accused 
of electioneering on his behalf had registered his vote against him. 

Lord Beaconsfield must be acquitted; but what must 
be said of his colleagues, of his Whips, and of the 
House of Commons? The scandal had been talked of for 
weeks, Mr. Holms’s solemn motion was anxiously expected. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer hadevidently been primed. 
Lord Beaconsfield was only a few yards off. Mr. Pigott was, 
as it were, in the next street. The debate lasted two hours, 
and from the first it was known that it would go wrong, 
and yet no Minister, no Whip, no underling, and no Member was 
aware of the most patent facts. The very essence of the 
affair was Mr. Pigott’s relation to Lord Beaconsfield, which 
could have been ascertained in five minutes by inquiry either 
of the Premier, or of the Controller of Stationery; and yet 
neither Lord Beaconsfield’s enemies, nor his official defenders, 
nor any man in his long array of followers took the trouble 


to ask the necessary and easy questions. Is it possible 
that, remembering Lord Hampton and Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, they took jobbery by the Premier for 


granted, and only thought of producing such _perfunc- 
tory arguments as they could fish up from the depths of 
their own consciousness, or gather in the course of the debate 
itself? In that case, what was the Premier himself about, or 
Mr. Montagu Corry, that neither of them conveyed a whisper 
to the persons most interested? Was Lord Beaconsfield 
chuckling all the while with Vivian-Grey malignity at the 
floundering of the unhappy colleague whom he could 
have set straight with a word, or was he only pre- 
paring, with amused bitterness at the defection in the 
House of Commons, a pleasant little coup de thédtre for the 
House of Lords? Or finally, was he anxious to test, by strain- 
ing to the uttermost, the personal weight which, after his 
translation, still remained to him in the world where he had 
reigned so long? If that was the case, he must have been 
bitterly mortified at the result, for the vote of the House 
of Commons showed that both parties thought Lord 
Beaconsfield quite capable of a job, and that neither 
liked him enough nor feared him enough to make a 
serious effort on his behalf. That is a terrible change of 
political position, and one for which the chance of making, two 
days too late, a spirited and successful defence is but a paltry 
compensation. We know now, as the 7imes says, that Lord 


Beaconsfield can defend himself as well as Mr. Disraeli; but we 
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know, also, that the House of Commons requires from Lord 
Beaconsfield a defence for acts which, in Mr. Disraeli, it would 
have condoned with tolerant ease, if not with a certain 


admiration. 


DR. TAIT AND MR. TOOTH. 


IR ROBERT PHILLIMORE has been a godsend to Ritualists 

of Mr. Tooth’s way of thinking. But for him, they would 
have been reduced to maintaining that, as regards the rubrics 
of 1662, every priest is his own interpreter. But the late 
Dean of the Arches did, once upon a time, decide that vest- 
ments were legal; and as any subsequent decision to the con- 
trary, whether by Sir Robert Phillimore or by Lord Penzance, 
is vitiated by its wicked obedience to the rulings of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, this particular judgment is 
now, and to all appearance will long remain, the last authori- 
tative utterance of the Church of England on the subject. 
From his own point of view, Mr. Tooth’s position is im- 


- pregnable. The Church of England, in 1662, ordered the use 


of the Eucharistic Vestments, and when the meaning of this 
order was challenged, more than 200 years later, the catholic 
sense of it was affirmed by the judgment of a Court received by 
this Church and realm. Since then this judgment has been set 
aside by a Court received indeed by this realm, but not received 
by this Church. Consequently this latter ruling has no ecclesi- 
astical value, and any spiritual Court which accepts such a 
ruling sinks ipso facto to the level of a Court which is not re- 
ceived by the Church, and whose decisions cannot therefore 
be recognised by her faithful priests. The beauty of the 
situation is that vestments can now never be declared illegal 
by any authority which Mr. Tooth will recognise as binding. 
The Judicial Committee is a lay Court, and Lord Penzance’s 
Court is a lay Court, and if by any chance the old Court 
of Arches should be revived, its decisions on the vestment 
question must follow those of the Judicial Committee, and 
must thereby become equally worthless. We are not aware 
whether Mr. Tooth pays as much deference to those parts of 
Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment in the Purchas case which 
were not appealed against as he appears to pay to those parts 
which were appealed against and reversed. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Sir Robert Phillimore’s decision on 
Vestments possessed an element of soundness which was want- 
ing to his decisions on some other questions raised in the same 
cause. The former jumped with Mr. Tooth’s own opinion, the 
latter did not; and®this distinction is amply sufficient to 
account for the different reception which they have met with 
at Mr. Tooth’s hands. 

It is a singular instance of intellectual or spiritual pride, 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury should have thought him- 
self capable of dislodging Mr. Tooth from this vantage-ground. 
Flushed, however, with his victory over Mr. Ridsdale, the Arch- 
bishop is evidently indisposed to acknowledge that there is a 
single clergyman within his immediate jurisdiction who is not 
willing to accept his monitions, without inquiring too curiously 
whether they be “godly.” The diocese of Canterbury, 
apparently, gives him no means of displaying his prowess, but 
the accident which has delayed the consecration of the 
new Bishop of Rochester has provided the Archbishop with 
a champion worth engaging. No sooner was Dr. Claughton 
safely transferred to St. Albans, than the Archbishop started 
off his chaplain on a special mission to Mr. Tooth. It 
would need the biographer of Dr. Proudie to narrate the 
arrival of the chaplain at Hatcham Vicarage and his interview 
with the suspended Vicar. All that can be gathered from the 
published correspondence is that the chaplain was the bearer 
of an invitation to repair to Lambeth, and that when Mr. 
Tooth went there, on the 14th of June, the Archbishop “ was 
pleased to communicate” to him something purporting to be 
a “judgment” of the Convocation of Canterbury that no 
alteration from the long-sanctioned and usual ritual ought to 
be made without the sanction of the bishop of the diocese 
being first had. Mr. Tooth apparently listened in respectful 
silence, and then went home to verify the Archbishop’s refer- 
ence. For seven days he searched, but searched in vain, 
and on the 21st of June he informed the Archbishop 
that he had been unable to discover that “any canon, 
constitution, or ordinance provincial, or other synodical 
act,” had been made by the Convocation of Canterbury of 
the purport or on the days mentioned by the Archbishop ; or 
that any such “canon, constitution, or ordinance provincial, 
or other synodical act, has ever been promulgated,” either by 
Convocation or by the Archbishop. In point of fact, in 


| bringing the Vicar of Hatcham to Lambeth, the Archbishop 
has caught a logical Tartar. Mr. Tooth’s argument is yp. 
| answerable, ‘Obey Convocation,’ says the Archbishop, 
|* Certainly, your Grace,’ answers Mr. Tooth, ‘as soon ag 
Convocation has given me something to obey. I am ready to 
submit to a canon, to a constitution, to an ordinance 
| provincial, in fact, to any synodical act which has been 
made in Oonvocation, and has been promulgated by 
your Grace, I will make no difficulties as to the pre. 
cise form of the synodical act. If it is a canon, I will not 
plead that it ought to have been a constitution. If it is a 
constitution, I will not object that it is not an ordi. 
nance provincial. All I ask is proof that some synodical 
act has been made, and that your Grace has not been so ashamed 
of it when made as to decline to promulge it.’ It is easy to 
imagine how the Archbishop must have wished that he could 
call the resolution of Convocation to which he had referred 
Mr. Tooth a canon, constitution, or ordinance provincial, or 
point to the instrument by which he himself had promulged 
the resolution in one or other of these characters. But the 
ability to do so would have been dearly purchased. Before 
every speaker in Convocation there waves, as a flaming 
sword, the Act of Submission—that terrible statute which 
forbids the Clergy to “enact, promulge, or execute 
any canon, constitution, or ordinance provincial, in their Con- 
vocation, unless they have the King’s royal assent and 
license.” Mr. Tooth had stated a dilemma from which there 
was no escape. If no synodical act had been either made or 
promulged, then Convocation had not spoken. If a synodi- 
cal act had been made and promulged, then every member 
of Convocation, from the Archbishop downwards, had been 
guilty of a plainer breach of the law than any that has been 
charged against Mr. Tooth. Unfortunately it was not open 
to Dr. Tait to own himself defeated. Unlike the Pope, who is 
infallible in matters of doctrine, but admits that he is fallible 
in matters of fact, an Archbishop of Canterbury is infallible 
in matters of fact, though he glories in his fallibility in 
matters of doctrine. Convocation has spoken, because the 
Archbishop says it has. Yet Convocation has not spoken, 
because an Act of Parliament says it must not. How can 
these contradictions be reconciled? At this point we may 
imagine an astute and casuistical chaplain coming to the Arch- 
bishop’s assistance. ‘Convocation,’ he suggests, ‘may have 
spoken ina way which binds Mr. Tooth, though not in a way which 
binds anybody else. Mr. Tooth believes in a living voice of 
the Church. Tell him that this living voice has spoken 
through this resolution about vestments, and he will be bound 
to listen to it.’ Surely if such a chaplain there was, he 
must have been secretly affiliated to the Society of 
the Holy Cross, and have schemed to lead the Arch- 
bishop into the net which Mr. Tooth had spread for him. 
“It is quite true,” writes the Archbishop, “that the reso- 
lution to which I referred you was neither a canon nor 
a constitution nor a synodical act, nor has it been either made, 
promulged, or executed. ‘No decision of Convocation can 
answer to such conditions, except in cases where the civil power 
steps in.’ But surely you, of all men, do not require the in- 
tervention of the civil power in order to bind your conscience. 
When the living voice of the Church has spoken, you have on 
your own principles nothing to do but tosubmit.” “ Your Grace,” 
answers Mr. Tooth, “ rightly supposes that what I desire is an 
expression of the living voice of the Church, and that if I get 
that I shall not trouble myself to inquire whether the civil power 
is a consenting power to the ecclesiastical decree. But the 
living voice of the Church speaks not through informal resolu- 
tions, but through canons, constitutions, ordinances pro- 
vincial, or synodical acts ; and when it has spoken, its utter- 
ance must be formally made known to the faithful, through 
the customary machinery of promulgation. It is one of my 
complaints against the existing order of things that the Church 
has allowed herself to be silenced by the Civil power, and that 
instead of making, promulging, and executing its judgments in 
proper form, it either omits to make them, or makes them in 
a corner, and with sufficient informality to evade the penalties 
denounced against disobedience to the Act of Submission. 
I ask your Grace to show me the constitution, canon, or order 
provincial which relaxes the Ornaments Rubric, and to prove to 
me that this canon, constitution, or order provincial has been 
duly promulged to the Church. If you can do this, I promise 
that I will not even ask if the civil power has assented to such a 
synodical act. But instead of producing the evidence I ask 
for, your Grace merely refers me to a resolution,—a form of 











words so trifling and unimportant, that the framers of the Act 
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of Submission did not think it worth while to forbid the 
Clergy to use it.” From his own point of view, Mr. Tooth is 
quite in the right. He proffers obedience to a synodical act. 
The Archbishop answers that he cannot give him a synodical 
act, and offers him a resolution in place of one. But a 
resolution of Convocation, like a resolution of the House 
of Commons, binds no one except those who are parties 
to it. Before a resolution of the House of Commons can be 
of any value out-of-doors, it must be reduced to an Act of 
Parliament ; before a resolution of Convocation can be of any 
value out-of-doors, it must be reduced to a synodical act. 
That Convocation has not the courage to deal in this way 
with its resolutions is nothing to Mr. Tooti. It only goes to 
prove that the living voice of the Church is silent through 
fear of the Civil power. If the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
wise, it will be some time before he again tries the experi- 
ment of meeting Ritualists on their own ground. 





THE EXHUMATION CASE IN MADRAS. 
E confess we scarcely understand the annoyance which 
the decision of the Madras Government in the “ Sunyasee 
case” has created in India, or the excitement it has apparently 
raised within the Council at the India Office. That decision 
may be wrong or right, but it was most certainly in accordance 
with the principles on which we have hitherto governed India, 
and from which no subordinate official can be allowed to 
depart. On April 30, 1876, Voobavoo Sastrial, a Brahmin of 
Negapatam, who had become a Sunyasee, or ascetic devotee, 
and thereby raised himself to a position in the Hindoo system 
analogous to that of a “ Beatus” in the Catholic Church, died, 
and his sons, obeying an immemorial custom, buried him on 
the bank of the great tank which supplies Negapatam with water. 
They selected a spot often used before, about sixty feet from the 
water, placed a quarter of a ton of salt in the grave, and invited 
the native revenue officer of the place to sanction the funeral 
with his presence, which he did,—a fact we mention because 
it disposes of a question incidentally raised about the secrecy 
of the burial. Mr. Weld, the Assistant-Magistrate, however, was 
naturally enough displeased at the selection of the spot, fearing 
lest the water of the tank should be contaminated, and ex- 
pressed his displeasure in an order which is the foundation of 
the correspondence just presented to Parliament. It was open 
to him to prosecute the Brahmins under the penal code, or to 
direct them to surround the body with a certain thickness of 
concrete—an expense they were quite ready to incur—but he 
preferred to order them to exhume the body, threatening that 
if they did not do so he would remove it himself, and not only 
— the Brahmins, but “bury it in the place called 
athaway’s Park,” the common dung-hill, as the Madras 
Government affirm, of Negapatam. In other words, Mr. Weld 
ordered the sons of a Brahmin of the highest class to 
endanger the soul, as they believed, of their dead father, 
and their own happiness in a future life, under penalty of 
inflicting on them a totally illegal insult, the mere threat of 
which in many parts of India would have raised an insurrec- 
tion. We venture to say that if such a threat had been 
held out to the sons of a Mahommedan “ Pir”—the equiva- 
lent of the Hindoo Sunyasee—in Calcutta itself, that 
is, in the most orderly city of the most submissive 
province in the Empire, it would have been necessary to 
double the garrison and place a European guard over the men 
employed. The Brahmins, of course, appealed to Mr. Weld’s 
superiors, and the Government of Madras, which comprised at 
the moment a man like Sir Neville Chamberlain—a man, that 
is, as incapable of “ truckling” as Lord Salisbury—disallowed 
the order ; and considering that “ Mr. Weld had incorporated 
into it a threat entirely unjustified by the statute, and which 
was an insult to the feelings of the family and of the entire 
Brahmin and Hindoo community, as well as an outrage to 
decency,” suspended Mr. Weld for two months, that is, fined 
him two months’ salary, and ordered that he should not be 
invested again with magisterial powers without their express 
sanction. Mr. Weld appealed to the Home Government against 
the order, and to our amazement his appeal was supported by 
no less than five members of the Indian Council, the pro- 
ceedings were called for in Parliament, and the “ case ” is to 
be made the subject of Parliamentary debate. The Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord Salisbury are declared in the news- 
papers to have truckled to native prejudices, and the cause of 
sanitary reform is considered seriously imperilled. 
We confess ourselves utterly unable to sympathise with 
Mr. Weld’s defenders. It is essential even for the progress 


| of sanitary reform that we should continue to rule over the 
| Empire, and to rule with so much acquiescence as to allow 
| civil authority to continue; and we do not believe we can rule 
if we depart from the great principle on which we have 
always hitherto acted,—that the foreign Government of India 
interferes with no religious practice, however absurd, offensive, 
or injurious, unless it conflicts with the instinctive morality 
recognised in their hearts by all men alike, or is inconsistent 
with personal freedom, or interferes with absolutely necessary 
public works. The annual massacre of children on Saugor 
Island was prohibited because it was massacre, and is now con- 
sidered so detestable that good Hindoos aver the whole story to 
be a malicious figment intended to discredit their creed. Suttee 
was prohibited because it was murder in the guise of a religious 
ceremony; infanticide was punished for the same reason ; and 
so was the custom of committing suicide under the cars of 
Juggernaut ; while widows were allowed to remarry because 
compulsory celibacy destroyed their natural freedom; but 
in no instance have we suppressed a religious ceremony 
merely because it might be injurious to the national 
health. At the very moment when Mr. Weld was ordering 
the exhumation of the Sunyasee’s body, the Ganges, which 
supplies drinking-water to a hundred cities, was flowing to the 
sea loaded with thousands of rotting human bodies, Between 
Benares and Calcutta ten millions of people bathe in 
and drink the water of a river in which at almost any given 
moment any spectator can see a floating corpse, either of a 
human being or of a cow, which, having died a natural 
death, has been thrown into the sacred stream. Are we 
prepared to put a stop to that practice by penal legisla- 
tion? Wealthy Mahommedans are buried usually by the 
side of a road, in order that when the Angel of Death 
summons the faithful to the Judgment, he may not overlook 
them. Are we to order them always to be buried in cemeteries 
at a distance from the road? All natives, the whole com- 
munity, may be said universally to bathe in places from which 
their drinking-water is conveyed; are we to prohibit that 
rather unhealthy and extremely disgusting arrangement !— 
that is, in fact, to prohibit the bath, or compel two hundred 
millions of people to drink only from covered wells? Where 
is the justice of allowing any man in Bengal to throw his 
dead into the river from which everybody drinks, because 
he thinks that mode of burial helpful to his soul, and punish- 
ing a man in Madras for doing in a much less disgusting way 
precisely the same thing, for the self-same reason? In 
both cases, the claim of science is the same, and in 
both it ought, for objects higher even than a faint decrease in 
the returns of mortality, to be overruled. If we were to pro- 
hibit the throwing of the dead into the Ganges, we should have 
an insurrection to which the Mutiny was a trifle, and the 
powerlessness of Negapatam is not the slightest excuse for a 
different treatment of its inhabitants, but rather an aggrava- 
tion of their grievance. The Government of India is wisely 
jealous of such acts as those of Mr. Weld, for it knows well 
that if it condones them, it establishes precedents for inter- 
ference which may prove to be of the most dangerous kind ; 
gives the rein, a¥ it were, to the most perilous foible of Anglo- 
Indians, the dislike, amounting to hatred, which the men of 
the higher civilisation feel for the “stupid prejudices” of the 
men of the lower when they interrupt good government. 

We cannot see in the papers before us a single convincing 
argument for Mr. Weld. Sir Henry Maine and General 
Strachey, indeed, affirm that no religious feeling was shocked 
by the exhumation, and if they are right cadit questio, 

and Mr. Weld is an oppressed man; but we do not 

believe there is a Hindoo in India who would agree with them, 
they have against them the whole Government of Madras, and 
their statement is contrary to all ordinary human experience, 
There is not a Christian in Europe who, if ordered to exhume 
his father under penalty of the body being thrown on a dung- 
hill, would not be outraged, and a Hindoo is just like a Christian 
in that matter, with this aggravation that he thinks that 
methods of sepulture and cremation have an important in- 
fluence on the destiny of the soul. They allege, indeed, that 

as Hathaway’s Park is used for a double purpose, is the burning- 
place of Madras as well as the receptacle for its filth, Mr. 

Weld may have intended no insult; but they must know 

perfectly well that a burning-place is the last spot where a 

Brahmin would dream of burying his dead, and must see on 

the face of the papers that Mr. Weld himself was shocked 

with the bitter humiliation of the dead man’s sons. The 

argument that the Brahmins knew that they would be punished 

is of no moment, for they certainly did not know that they would 
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be punished in that way, while the evidence that Mr. Weld acted 
deliberately and not in haste only shows that his judgment 
was no more sound than his appreciation of Indian feeling. 
Sir B. Ellis only protests against the severity of the punish- 
ment inflicted on an officer who was over-zealous for sani- 
tary improvement, and the only remaining argument is the 
old one that such decisions sap the authority of officers of the 
Indian Government. They do not sap it half so much as does 
the evidence in Mr. Weld’s order that the new school of ad- 
ministrators neither sympathise with nor respect Indian 
feeling, and are prepared to make of sanitary improve- 
ment a sort of higher law, before which religious preju- 
dices, social feelings, and political expediencies are all 
to give way in silence and submission, As Lord Salis- 
bury, in his very moderate and decisive despatch, puts it,— 
“The desire to amend the habits of the natives of India in 
accordance with the latest results of European civilisation is, 
in the abstract, highly to be commended, but the object is 
sometimes pursued with a dangerous zeal. Without in the 
least depreciating the value of sanitary reforms, there are other 
eonsiderations which it is even more urgent to remember, both 
for the welfare of the people themselves, and in the interests 
of our rule in India.” Hindoos, at all events, do not care to 
buy long life at the price of all that makes life worth the 


having. 





THE BLOCK IN THE COURTS. 

BOUT three weeks hence, the Long Vacation will begin, 
and the legal year will end. We are grieved to think 

that it promises to end amid murmurs and grumbling, and that 
the complaints about the block in the Courts of Law are almost 
asloud as ever. Ordinary men, who are at a loss to comprehend 
how, with increased judicial strength, and with an improved 
method of procedure, the Courts can really be choked, 
may think that the grumblers are interested advo- 
cates of more Judgeships, or pushing, impatient litigants, 
who fancy all is wrong when their cases are not at once 
dealt with; but the complaints are not unfounded, as a com- 
parison between the work done and that to be done will show. 
When the Trinity sittings began, in May of this year, about 
900 cases were set down for trial in Middlesex,—that is, 
at Westminster. We find that the Courts there have been able 
to dispose of less than 400 cases ; that more than 70 special- 
jury cases are untouched; and that the Courts have an- 
nounced that they will take in these sittings no case after 
the 370th. We understand that about 300 more actions 
have been set down for trial since the lists were published. 
Next week, one or two Judges will go to Guildhall to try London 
causes, They will sit there for a week or two, trying two or three 
cases @ day, and leaving huge arrears when they depart,—a fact 
of all the more consequence, because the Assizes at Croydon, 
which open to-day, will not this year, unlike former occasions, 
be available for the trial of general and commercial actions. 
It is needless to say that many persons with disputes on hand 
who had resolved to carry them into Court have been induced 
to change their intentions, or to forbear putting down their 
cases for trial, through sheer despair of seeing them tried within 
a reasonable time. What is the exact number of these destroyed 
germs of litigation, no one can tell; they, perhaps, amount to 
hundreds a year. But confining ourselves to litigation which 
actually matures, we are probably not far wide of the mark 
when we say that at Westminster and Guildhall about a 
thousand actions will be ready for trial by the beginning of the 
Long Vacation, and that several hundreds more will be added 
to the list before the November sittings begin. Unfortunately, 
this is not all, The Chancery Division began the present sittings 
with 610 cases. Vice-Chancellor Bacon has disposed of only 
a few of the eighty causes set down in or transferred to his 
Court. Vice-Chancellor Malins is little more than half 
through his list of 143 ; and though the services of the new 
Judge, Mr. Justice Fry, have told materially on the lists, they 
are not in the state that could be desired, and we hear of 
Vice-Chancellors refusing to try any more actions in which 
oral evidence is taken. If we were to add together the arrears 
in the Court of Appeal, Chancery Division, Queen’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, Exchequer Divisions, and the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division, we should probably find an aggregate of 
more than three thousand—perhaps four thousand—cases and 
matters in London alone which will be ripe for settlement on 
August 10, but which cannot be settled for many months to come. 
In the provinces matters are not better. At few of the chief 
Circuit towns will all the cases be tried out. Many will be re- 





law, will be reserved for the decision of the Courts in London; 
while others will not be tried at all, In Manchester and 
Liverpool probably, judging from past experience, only about 
two-thirds of the causes will be tried out. 

In plain English, the present machinery of Justice is not 
strong enough for the work. We want an engine of man 
more judge-power. We do not possess the means of distributin 
justice swiftly and efficiently to a population of even 15,000,000, 
When ten Courts of First Instance—the “war footing,” 
so to speak, of the superior tribunals—are in full operation in 
London, they do not dispose of much more than forty to fifty civil 
cases a day ; to keep arrears down, and to enable every suitor 
to have his cause fully heard within three months after it is 
set down for trial—no very unreasonable demand—the daily tale 
ought to be nearer sixty. When, as is more common, only 
three Courts are sitting at Westminster, and some thirty to 
forty cases are daily dealt with there and at Lincoln’s Inn, 
arrears accumulate, and the suitor’s chance of being heard 
recedes into the background. We do not harbour any sanguine 
ideas about the possibility of ever imitating the swiftness 
characteristic of the administration of justice in savage com- 
munities, and Englishmen would not like their liberty and 
property to be disposed of in an off-hand manner, after a short, 
desultory chat. They would object to important cases being 
tried at County-Court speed,—that is, at the rate of one in five 
minutes. But it is surely not too much to say that it 
is out of keeping with our time that any ordinary action can- 
not be disposed of in three months, and that the possibility of 
cases dragging on an existence for eighteen months or two 
years is as much a mark of barbarism as if there were postal 
communication with Birmingham only once in two days, Why 
should the only branch of the Civil Service that does not com- 
pare favourably with private enterprise of a similar character 
be the Judicial? The Post Office, for example, does its work 
with a speed and regularity equal to that displayed by the 
best business firms. But who would say that the Courts of 
Law show as much despatch as the amateur arbitrators in 
Mincing Lane, to whom questions affecting the tea trade 
are referred? Now, one of the simplest and most popular 
explanations of all this is, that it is the effect of a tacit 
conspiracy of interested professional men. “The worse 
for the client, the better for the lawyer,” say, without much 
thought, dozens of people, who fancy that barristers and 
solicitors—Judges not disapproving—lay their heads together 
with the view of encouraging delay, and that it is the direct 
interest of lawyers to let no case out of their offices when once 
it has entered. Drawing their notion of the legal world 
from the pages of “Pickwick,” or other equally eminent 
authorities, they believe that a lawyer rejoices in delay as a 
spider in dust and dirt. We are sorry to say that this view 
gets countenance from those who ought to know better. The 
teaching of Bentham, for example, is weakened by such exag- 
gerations and unfounded charges. Lawyers are, in his 
vigorous language, harpies, arch-harpies, swindlers, leeches, 
&c.; and their constant interest is that the expenses and 
therefore the delay connected with litigation should be 
at a maximum. Judges—whom in one passage he play- 
fully terms “the fathers of lies ”—instinctively make 
themselves parties to these devices; the State has always 
favoured high fees and delay, in order to draw a lucrative 
revenue from the Courts; so that, in his view, all concerned 
in the administration of justice are engaged in carrying out a 
system of “depredation and oppression,” and are leagued 
together to prevent the swift action of the Court. Every 
one who has any practical knowledge of the subject knows 
that this was, and certainly is, a hallucination. It is a mere 
romance, not even founded on fact. Of course, the breed of 
Dodgson and Fogg still exist. Some minor firms nurse an 
administration suit as tenderly as a ricketty firstborn; they 
milk an unfortunate estate as regularly as a dairyman does 
his stock ; and their offices are mere manufactories of costs. 
But these are exceptions. The great firms who transact the 
bulk of the legal business of the country have nothing to 
gain and much to lose by dilatory procedure. They like a 
rapid turnover, as much as men of business in the City do. 
Counsel suffer still more by delay. They find that business 
sadly falls off as suitors become acquainted with the fact 
that they will not be heard for months. Cases are settled, 
the parties to disputes which stand long on the lists die, 
or, what is still worse, make up their quarrels,—and counsel 
discover that they lose clients and are much out of pocket 
by the law’s delay. 





ferred to arbitration ; some, which involve important points of 


Tardy justice is no justice at all. A system of Judicature 
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ready decisions, than careful but dilatory jastice. The just 
yerdict comes often so late that it is scarcely worth having. 
The primary condition of the proper administration of justice 
js despatch, and it is sadly wanting in England. Of course 
this cannot be suffered to remain, and Parliament must one 
day condescen a wee 

give the country one of the first requisites of civilisation. If new 
Judges must be created, the country will not grudge them, more 
especially as each of the Judges will be really self-supporting. 
If it be deemed necessary to appoint, under powers already exist- 
ing, half a dozen Commissioners of Assize, at £2,500 each, there 
will be no one to question the propriety of expense. Machinery of 
nearly twice the capacity of the present is needed, and must 
be found. People will, sooner or later, feel that the tardy 
administration of justice is, at least, as intolerable and scanda- 
lous as irregular postal deliveries. But we are inclined to 
think that it will be found on examination that the main re- 
quisite is a rearrangement of the present judicial strength. 
There are too few Judges, but those we have are not economised, 
They are sent to obscure towns, to try obscure causes. They 
are obliged to try in London matters which might be fitly 
left to the local County Courts; and last, but not least 
cause of the obstruction, they are obliged to hear end- 
less appeals with reference to cases which ought to be 
decided once for all. We would not wantonly destroy 
the ancient system of Circuits, for wasteful though it is, 
it is, as the late Mr. Justice Coleridge truly said, “one of 
the most important institutions which distinguish this country 
from every other,” and “ not the least important part of our 
self-government.” But we would suit that system to modern 
times, by confining the Assizes to a few populous towns. Let 
the County-Court Judges receive larger jurisdiction, so that 
they may be more than small-debt collectors, and give some 
encouragement to young men of tried ability to accept these 
posts, now chiefly reserved for the decayed members of the 
profession. Let, too, the Recorders, who are trained lawyers, 
try many of the prisoners who are now needlessly brought to 
Assizes. If the Secretary of State were to supplement these 
measures by occasionally appointing a Commission to dispose 
of arrears, and if the Judges’ prejudice against sitting after 
the 10th of August were swept away, we should hear less of 
arrears and the practical denial of justice. If the machinery 
is unchanged, we shall hear more and more of these complaints, 
until they will become a scandal which will produce a reck- 
lessly thorough Reform. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL IN EDINBURGH. 

i io Council of Presbyterians from all parts of the world which 

A has held session in Edinburgh for the best part of a fort- 
night has now closed its sittings, and it is worth while for 
English Churchmen to strive as they may after an understanding 
of its doings and pretensions. True, the positive amount of what 
was transacted stands in an inverse ratio to the arrogance of 
the claim which was advanced. There was an infinitude of 
talk, such as seems to be an inevitable concomitant of all such 
gatherings, though the outcome of mensurable work was slight. 
Trumpets were blown loudly, and with lusty breath, but it is 
more than questionable whether many Jerichoes were shaken 
by the sound. Yet it would be a mistake to depreciate the 
significance of the assembly, or wholly to contemn its asser- 
tion of place and prerogative. That assertion was sufficiently 
high, but it is not all unreal. Along with a good deal of 
empty bragging and vain-glorious parade, there was an im- 
pressive demonstration of substantial unity and living force. 

Three hundred and thirty-three delegates, commissioned from 
forty-nine separate Churches met in conference. Of old time, a 
mystic significance would certainly have been attributed to 
these peculiar numbers, but they were reached accidentally. 
Some churches, whose representatives would have been admis- 
sible, sent none. Those who sent, did so in accordance with 
the rule that a clergyman and a lay elder should be returned 
for every hundred congregations. Of the persons deputed, 
several did not appear; but still, it was a truly sug- 
gestive convention, Its members came from all the ends 
of the earth. The United States were very strongly repre- 
sented. Not one of the British Colonies was without its dele- 
gate. Of European nationalities, only Russia and Turkey 
lacked some one to speak for them. The assemblage had a 
veritable cecumenical character, and the exhibition made of the 





‘hat cannot arbitrate between people under six or nine months | cosmopolitanism that belongs to Presbyterianism, of its capacity 
; most of the world, like an army that cannot move or a | for maintaining a vigorous life under the most diverse and 


tcannot swim. It would be better to have rough-and- | trying conditions, was very striking. It went far to justify the 
boast one sometimes hears that this shape of Protestantism 


commands a larger number of adherents than any other. Were 
the Wesleyan communities to be included—and their approxi- 
mation to the Presbyterian form of organisation and govern- 
ment is very marked, and is constantly growing—no doubt 


d to turn its attention to the problem how to could be entertained upon the subject. They were shut out, 


however, on the score of doctrinal difference. 

It was fit the meeting should be held in “the grey metro- 
polis of the North.” The American and Colonial Churches are 
all of Scoto-Irish descent; and even as Oarthage loved Tyre 
because from it the founders of Carthage came, as many of the 
early Churches long cherished a warm affection for the mother- 
Church of Jerusalem, so it was meet that the far-scattered 
children of Knox should assemble in the city that was his 
home and the cradle of their testimony. That they, havi 
accepted the proposal for a meeting, should have joi 
willingly in the suggestion to have it in Edinburgh, surprises 
us less than does the amazing cordiality with which all the 
fragments of Scottish Presbyterianism joined in the idea, 
Every section of the Scottish Church was represented, and the 
best men of each were put to the front. Thus the liberal and, 
“the high-and-dry” sections of both Free-Church and 
Establishment had their spokesmen; the U, P.’s, who disown 
having sides, had theirs, men of mark and weight; and all 
the subsidiary fritters sent tp deputies, for whom room and 
hearing were found. To a stranger educated in the idea that 
a Presbyterian and a disputant are interchangeable terms, that 
the chief business of every Presbyterian votary is to cultivate 
the habit of profitless jangling, that the sarcasm launched | 
Samuel Butler more than two hundred years ago, whi 
described the whole sect as being,— 

“ That valiant crew 

Of stubborn saints, whom all men grant 

To be the true Church militant,” 
is true, no spectacle could be more astonishing than the 
unanimity, the deference, the mutual respect which were 
shown. Perhaps these amiable and engaging qualities were 
too carefully and too ostentatiously displayed. Sober on- 
lookers certainly have that conviction. There was shown a 
nervous dread of anything that might arouse feeling or promote 
controversy, which spoke ill as to the strength of those bonds 
which unite the Alliance and its chances of future usefulness. 
By its constitution, it is necessarily made advisory and deliber- 
ative, no authoritative character being claimed or assigned to 
it; but how can any council advise to any good purpose, when 
care is taken to keep from its notice every subject upon which 
diversity of opinion prevails? So far, this grand conclave 
shrank from all specific duty, save the labour of “ marking 
time.” 

That, however, may prove a useful exercise. Its perform- 
ance, in this case, causes both disappointment and good hope. 
It is to be deplored that the narrowest and hardest opinions, 
such as most people have learned to look upon as extreme, had 
an unquestionable ascendancy. The foreign delegates, notably 
those from the United States, propounded views as to the jus 
divinum of the Presbyterian Order, and the most repulsive 
tenets of the Calvinistic system (tenets of which Calvin him- 
self is guiltless), that must have thrilled with a feeling of pain 
men of culture and liberality like Principal Tulloch, Professor 
Flint, Dr. Dykes, and others. Yet, on the other side, there 
was much to admire and to applaud, and especially the 
capacity shown for overleaping national or territorial bound- 
aries. The history of Presbyterianism has on its record 
the tale of many noble deeds, and it is well that those 
who adhere to it, without dropping their own specialities 
or losing their integrity, should learn to look beyond their 
own borders, both for stimulus and for improved modes 
of culture and warfare. On the ground of mere dogma 
there is little to be said. The Bund which has been formed 
professes to rest not only on the acceptance of the Presbyterian 
polity in Church administration, but on a consensus of all the 
Reformed symbols,—which consensus, however, has yet to be 
formulated. If the attempt should be made in earnest, nothing 
will come of it save what would afford common ground for the 
Anglican Pearson, the Lutheran Dorner, and the Jesuit Petau. 
In this regard, it is manifest that a spirit of comprehensiveness 
and liberality is growing, which the somewhat fanatical out- 
burst at this Council will stimulate rather than repress. 
Beyond, there is only advantage to be anticipated. The ideas 
and aspirations that have possessed some men will necessarily 
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fail. The dream of an organic unity among all the Presby- 
terian Chiirches of the world is a dream, and nothing more. 
But in the department of missionary labour it may be expected 
that means will be provided for seeing that all unseemly and 
injurious rivalry among Churches of the same denomination 
shall ‘cease, that instead of thwarting each other’s efforts, or 
overlapping the territory any one:may have chosen, there shall 
be'mutual concert and help. Further, it is not too much to 
suppose that'the display which has taken place may have the 
effect not only of concentrating opinion and effort so far, 
bat also of ‘recruiting strength ; and no one who understands 
that marvellous power of concentrated action which resides in 
the Presbyterian system, its capabilities of deliberative and 
executive rule, the style in which it unites freedom of private 
judgment with the benefit of a vigorous Church order, will 
regret such a probability. No man has studied the problem 
of ecclesiastical powers and relations with so much painstaking 
and insight as Dr. Dorner, of Berlin (with extracts from whose 
writings Archdeacon Hare was wont to crowd the notes to his 
charges); and he, in apologising for absence from the gather- 
ing, wrote:—“The Presbyterian Churches represent the 
muscular system in the great body of Evangelical Christen- 
dom,—the principle of powerful motive and initiative.” This 
witness is, to a certain extent, true. 








SCHOOL SUFFERINGS. 

E.are not about to discuss the case of the unhappy lad 
Gibbs, who committed suicide at Christ’s Hospital to 

escape further persecution. He may have been virtually murdered, 
or'may have’been one of those hyper-sensitive lads who are not fit 
for such a school as Christ’s Hospital at all, but in either case 
a, thorough and independent inquiry has been ordered, and there, 
until the report has been submitted, the matter should be allowed 
to rest. But the mass of correspondence published on the case 
reveals a condition of thought upon the subject of bullying and 
school discipline generally which deserves a comment, because it 
displays‘a doubt the existence of which at this time of day we 
should not have suspected. The writers, as a body, do not 
approve of tyranny. Scarcely one of them exonerates the accused 
monitor Copeland, except upon the ground that he did not wilfully 
bully the boy Gibbs,—that is, by a denial of the allegations. Very 
few indeed defend severe corporal punishment, as it used to be 
defended, for its ‘‘ educational” effect. But there is a curious 
doubt, evident in the minds even of those who most condemn 
barbarity, whether it is safe to prevent it altogether, whether 
manliness can be cultivated without a cane, whether an irrespon- 
sible power of beating is not good for a lad of seventeen, 
whether a boy who reports another boy does not need a 
bruising to prevent his being a sneak, whether it is not good 
for little boys that big boys should thump them in reason- 
able moderation. A dozen writers affirm that you must allow 
a monitor to “‘ use force,” and evidently think in their hearts that 
if this use of force is severely watched or inquired into it will 
soon cease to be allowed. The greatest horror is expressed of 
‘¢ cruelty,” much more than was expressed during the diseussion 
about ‘‘ tunding,” but still there is a notion that thwacking or 
thumping, and a good deal of it, is an essential part of school dis- 


of the sufferers, and improves the general character of the average 
English boy. As we distinctly disbelieve that theory, but dis- 
believe it on grounds not very often pleaded in these discussions, 
we may perhaps be allowed to say a word on the matter, without 
arousing the bitter prejudice this controversy so frequently 
evokes. 

We disbelieve, then, in the good effect of unregulated cor- 
poral punishment, whether inflicted by masters or monitors, or by 
boys acting irresponsibly, because we disbelieve in the good effect 
of any punishment which the sufferer himself does not re- 
cognise as just, and hold that English civilisation has 
advaneed to the point where corporal penalties, unless. in- 
flieted after patient inquiry, with some solemnity, by a com- 
petent authority, and under rigid limitations, are not so reeog- 
nised. It isnot so in all countries; it was not so once 
in England, but it is so now. Canings, thumpings, beatings, 
duckings, or ‘‘ flappings” were formerly recognised by all classes 
and all ages as part of the roughnesses of life, which could not be 
avoided ; which must-be put up with, like hail, or toothache, or 
accidents ; which involved no responsibility in him who inflicted 
and no avoidable loss in him who suffered, which were, in fact, 


to quarrel, and so considered, corporal punishment, however irre, 
gularly inflicted, did very little harm. ‘The victims were 


too much indifference to suffering—but they were neither em. 
bittered, nor embruted, nor taught to hate the law, any more thay 
the farmer is who suffers agonies from untimely rain or unexpected 
insects. Indeed as the practice of any virtue benefits the character, 
mere endurance, while still regarded as the supreme virtue, may 
have had, at least on the strong, a beneficial effect. Boys were 
under no inducement to sneak, for no sneaking would avoid the 
shower of inflictions, and they: stood it out naturally, with 
steadiness which, if it: did mot develope courage, at. all events 
developed that excellent substitute, a habit of trained and self. 
controlldd ‘endurance of the inevitable. There was:no sense of 
injustice to inflame the temper, and no perception of the injustice 
involved ‘in disproportion between offence and penalty. Mea 
were not revolted by the idea of eternal torture, or shocked by 
executions for larceny, and school was no harder than ordinary 
life. Even now'we see in some places and on some occasions the 
old condition of affairs and of opinion. There are some places, 
the most common perhaps being the stable, where corporal punish. 
ment is still a mere incident, and where a “ larruping,” just or 
unjust, if not too severe or too obviously purposeless, seems to 
leave trainer and trained towards each other and towards the 
world precisely as before. That is not, however, the position of 
the modern English world. Partly from the change in manner, 
partly from changes in the law, partly perhaps also from the effects 
of hereditary culture—which undoubtedly, whatever its other 
results, developes sensitiveness to pain—physical suffering begins 
to be loathed by boys as well as men, and if unjustly inflicted, 
produces a bitterness, a sense of revolt, a passion of defianee, 
which is of all tempers the one most injurious to the character 
Boys so treated do not become hard in the sense their parents mean 
when they defend bullying, but callous, bad-tempered, and above 
all, self-defensive. ‘‘ They were such good-tempered boys,” saida 
mother recently who had three lads ata school—we will not just now 
create prejudice by naming it—*“‘ and now they are all scowl.” They 
had in fact been bullied and flogged till their very natures seemed 
to have changed. Boys so situated, so far from becoming manly, 
become, if they have any strength in them, brutal, as violent and 
unreasonable as their persecutors, and as ready to seek pleasure 
in an infliction of pain, which really gratifies them, by relieving an 
amour propre all crushed and sore from the sense of powerlessness. 
If, on the other hand, they tend to weakness, they become utter 
sneaks. ‘Talk of the sneaking developed by over-watchfulness, 
more boys are made sneaks now-a-days, that is cowards and lias 
together, by tyranny and bullying, by the effort to eseape blows or 
avoid persecution, than by all the eyes of all the masters and ushers 
in Great Britain. It isnot only, we must remember, actual pain they 
fly from. The old days are over, and the actual amount of pain 
is limited by opinion, till if a boy breaks another boy’s fingers 
he is sure of a flogging, and if he seats him on the bars of the 
grate he risks a period of imprisonment. ‘The children of this 
generation have grown imaginative, and fly, as one correspondent 
of the Times confesses that he did, from terrors absurdly exag- 
gerated by their own fears, but which, nevertheless, do all the injury 
to their characters that actual dangers would do. In every other 
department of life we recognise that terror does mischief, and 
that injustice injures the character of the victim, and yet we half 
doubt whether boys at school are not made manly by perpetual 
alarm, and strengthened by the sense that they are power- 
less against injustice. The slave-driver who whips is con- 
sidered a brute, but the master who flogs is only a disciplin- 
arian ; the mother who governs by whipping is despised, but the 
monitor who beats is an efficient supporter of the authority 
of the school. Putting down injustice everywhere else, we be- 
lieve or profess to believe that in a school it ‘‘ makes men” of 
its vietims, and though convinced that a “ fioating hell” is never 
a useful ship, believe that torture may go on in schools with 
benefit. to the scholars’ capacity for life. The utter absurdity of 
this belief can be made clear by a single illustration. Discipline 
is absolutely essential to an army, and the essence of discipline 
is fear of punishment. Yet a regiment in which the non-commis- 
sioned officers could punish practically at discretion, and apy 
strong soldier could beat any weaker comrade, would be “out of 
order ”’ in a month. 

But is there is no injustice? Our contention is that.in the 
present condition of English society, there is always injustice in 
allowing corporal punishment of any kind in a school, except for 
moral offences, or open and combined mutiny, after full inquiry, 





part of that natural order of things, with which itis waste of energy 


and by the only person so responsible that his justice and moderation 
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can be reasonably trusted. All bullying should be put down sum- 
marily, as essentially unjust oppression, injurious to the characters 
of those who inflict and those who suffer it. Monitorial authority, 
however extensive—and we believe the monitorial system, if care- 
fully regulated by experienced men, which is not the case at Christ's 
Hospital, to be essential to school discipline—should not include 
the power of inflicting physical pain ; and the right of flogging 
should be absolutely restricted to the head master and to specified 
and intelligible offences, including, if the head masters think it 
indispensable, ‘ incorrigibility,” whether in idleness, disobedience, 
or ungentlemanly behaviour. Thesystem should in fact be regu- 
lated upon the principles which English legists, after generations 
of experience, have agreed to be most useful in disciplining society, 
namely, that corporal penalties should be inflicted only for offences 
it is necessary to make exceptionally rare, only after inquiry and 
yerdict, and only by Judges of the highest experience and training 
in moderation. There is nothing in a school so separate that 
oppression which would disorganise society should be useful there, 
and nothing in a boy so distinct that terrorism should make him 
a nobler or a happier being. Punishment is indispensable, but 
terrorism—penalties inflicted, that is, where guilt does not exist, or 
in a degree out of proportion to the guilt—is not punishment, but 
oppression. If the latent idea of those who object to substitute 
in schools government by law for gévernment by individual will 
is well founded, where is the defence to be sought for English 
civilisation ? 





TRAVELLING IN SPAIN.—IL. 
HE Peninsula may be divided for the purposes of what may 
be called vacation tours into four parts or districts,—the 
North-Kast, including Barcelona, Saragossa, Valentia, per- 
haps the Balearic Islands, and Madrid; the North-West, taking 
in San Sebastian, Pamplona, Burgos, Salamanca, Valladolid, and 
Avila ; the South, with Cordova and Seville, Malaga, Granada, 
and Gibraltar; and finally, Portugal. This last country is 
not only well worthy of a visit, but it is speedily and easily 
reached, by those who do not dread a short sea-voyage, in one of 
the magnificent steamers of the Pacific Mail Line. Lisbon is 
a fine and interesting town, and the neighbourhood, in many 
places, is very beautiful. Oporto is well worth a visit, to say 
nothing of the cellars ; the cost of living is everywhere exceed- 
ingly moderate, and the whole country, which is so far happily 
free from the ordinary traveller, can be pleasantly explored 
within the limits of a short vacation tour. A knowledge of the 
language is, however, very desirable, if not absolutely necessary ; 
and for this reason, as well as on account of the communication 
between Spain and Portugal being difficult and unsatisfactory, we 
should strongly advise any one who wished to travel for pleasure, 
and confine his trip within moderate limits, not to attempt to 
combine a visit to Portugal with a tour in Spain.. The languages 
of the two countries are only similar enough to be utterly con- 
fusing. Indeed, it is exceedingly difficult for any one, not being 
& native of either country, to speak both languages with fluency 
and correctness. ; 

Leaving Portugal therefore for the present, and confining our 
attention to Spain, we will suggest two or three routes of 
whose interest and feasibility we can, at least, speak from 
experience. The journey from Paris by Bordeaux to Bayonne 
may be accomplished in about sixteen hours, and after a 
picturesque drive of some forty miles along the coast by 
such places of interest as Biarritz, Saint Jean de Luz, 
Nivelle, and across the Bidassoa to Fuentarabia, we come to 
San Sebastian. A few days may be most agreeably spent 
at this little Spanish watering-place, whose sheltered bay 
and soft and gently-sloping sandy beach attract visitors from all 
parts of Spain, and it is the resort in July and August of the rank 
and fashion of the capital. The scenery around San Sebastian, both 
to the east up the growing slopes of the Pyrenees, and along the 
Sea-coast, is very fine, and the neighbouring port of Pasages is 
one of the most beautifully situated villages in the world. By 
Spending three or four days on the way between Bayonne and 
San Sebastian, the traveller will not only enjoy the fine sea-air, 
and have an opportunity of mastering the general and special 
features of such historic ground, but he will remark the much 
greater influence that Spain has upon France, compared with 
that exercised by France upon Spain, in the neighbourhood of 
the frontier. Even Bayonne is almost a Spanish town, whereas 
San Sebastian, which is much nearer the French frontier, 
might as well be in New Castile, and is apparently as little 


stone. The language, the manners, the appearance, both of the 
people and of the villages, between Bayonne and Irun, is of Spain, 
Spanish, and the crossing of the frontier brings apparently very 
little difference, save in the uniform of the police and the gauge 
of the railway, which the Spanish authorities have insisted upon 
making an inch or two broader than the French, with the vaguely 
patriotic notion of preventing invasion, and the practical result 
of necessitating the unloading and reloading of all goods on the 
frontier, the consequences of which on the international traffic in cost 
and loss of time may be imagined! From San Sebastian expeditions 
may be madeinto the mountains, or along the coast in small boats, or 
Bilbao and Santander may be visited, either on horseback or by 
diligence ; and even those who prefer riding to driving should not 
fail to make the acquaintance of the mayoral and his team of mules, 
nor with a view of more fully appreciating the humour of the 
situation, to travel outside in the banquette, which, by the way, 
is dignified in Spain with the title of cupé; the aristocratic and 
more expensive places, which afford so admirable and exclusive a 
view of the wheelers’ tails, being called the berlina. In the 
neighbourhood of San Sebastian there are numerous mineral 
springs, chiefly ferruginous, but they have not as yet, we believe, 
attracted any more illustrious or scientific water-drinkers than the 
neighbouring bourgeoisie, who are said, however, in many in- 
stances to have derived considerable benefit from their use. The 
traveller in Spain should endeavour to accustom himself to and 
never lose sight of the novel fact that he is in an unknown 
and, as it were, unexplored country. In that consists at once the 
charm and the disadvantage of travelling in Spain. The inhabitants 
are poor, ignorant, lazy, contented, unscientific, dilatory, unener- 
getic, with a hatred for what is new or foreign. The Government is 
poorer, less energetic, and more dilatory than the people. With 
few exceptions, such as in the case of the railways, foreign capital 
has not sought a home in the country, and foreign enterprise has 
been stifled or refused admittance. The Spaniards still implicitly 
believe that it was they alone who drove the French out of the 
Peninsula, and that they would Lave done so much sooner than 
they did, had they not been hampered by the presence of certain 
English troops. In spite of the neighbourhood of so flourishing 
and so energetic a country as France, the Basque Provinces, with 
the exception of Bilbao and Santander, are almost as little 
exploité as La Mancha. Burgos, with one of the most beautiful 
medizeval cathedrals in Europe, is still almost a medieval 
town; and in such places as Salamanca or Léon, or even 
Valladolid, the English traveller will feel that he is indeed 
far away from home. From the last place, a ride of 
seven or eight miles will bring him to the dreary old 
castle of Simancas,—a name now well known to the student of 
modern history in connection with the names of Bergenroth, 
Froude, and Gayangos, but which still looks as far removed from 
the rest of the world and the age in which we live as it was and 
looked in the sixteenth century. Pamplona and Vittor.a should 
be visited by the traveller on his way from San Sebastian to 
Burgos and the south, or on his way home from Valladolid. 

A tour in the North-East of Spain may be commenced from 
two points, either by crossing the Pyrenees in the diligence from 
Perpignan to Gerona, where there is a very fine cathedral, and 
then on by rail to Barcelona, and thence by sea to Valentia and 
the Balearic Islands, and by rail to Madrid; or by crossing the 
Pyrenees on foot or on horseback to Panticosa, where the 
mineral waters are famous and much frequented, and thence by 
Jaca and Huesca to Saragossa, and so on to Madrid. 

We have no intention of supplying the place of the guide-books 
by calling attention to the peculiar objects of interest in each of 
these places, and of the character of the country which lies be- 
tween them. Murray’s handbook, based upon the well-known 
work of Mr. Ford, and the excellent guides of Monsieur Germond 
de la Vigne and Mr. O'Shea, will afford a good deal of general in- 
formation ; but, as has already been suggested, there is no country 
in Europe in which the tourist must travel so much for himself, 
trust more to his own eyes and ears than to what he reads in any 
guide-book, and be ready with unvarying good-temper to smile 
at every misfortune and take advantage of every opportunity. 
Above all things, let him disabuse himself of the idea, if 
he has it, that as a traveller he is anybody, or entitled to 
any special consideration in the eyes of the inhabitants. In all 
probability, he is set down as more or less loco, or mad, for travelling 
at all without any special object ; and the ways of the country are 
more adapted to those who stay at home, or who, when they do 
travel, are in no hurry whatever, than for restless Englishmen, ac- 
accustomed to ‘‘ Bradshaw” and English promptitude. ‘The tourist 
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town or village, large or small, or even at any spot not necessarily a 
town or even a village, through which he may happen to pass, 
either on account of the train breaking down—which once occurred 
to us in a desert place between Loja and Bobadilla, on account 
of the engine-driver having neglected to supply his maquina with 
water—the diligence being full, the calesa not carrying luggage, 
the *‘ accelerated” galera being twenty-four hours late, your horse 
having cast a shoe, or your attendant mozo or arriero having afriend 
in the place, and inventing some transparent excuse for staying 
there, which you are completely powerless to resist. Such things 
must be considered as all ‘‘in the day’s work,” and part of the 
very flavour of originality of Spanish travel. ‘Those who do not 
fancy such things can stay at home, or travel along more beaten 
highways. 

From Madrid numerous short trips of great interest can be 
made,—to Toledo and Aranjuez, to the Escurial, to San Ilde- 
fonso and Segovia, by diligence over the Guadaramas,—a some- 
what wild drive, to Avila by rail, to Guadalajara, and even to 
Talavera or to Cuenca. 

The Southern tour we suggested at the beginning of this article 
is somewhat more difficult than those in the north, only on account 
of the greater distance of the “ground” from London. The 
P. and O. steamer no doubt takes one very pleasantly to 
Gibraltar, but Gibraltar is not Spain, and it is vastly more 
troublesome to get from the Rock to Malaga or to Seville, or 
even to Cadiz, by road than it is to get to Southampton ; 
while steamers do not run by any means regularly from 
Gibraltar to the Spanish ports, and are further dirty, and 
very uncomfortable in rough weather. The best way, on the whole, 
of visiting Andalusia is perhaps to travel by rail, with such breaks 
as may be considered desirable, from Calais to Menjibar, and 
thence by diligence, passing by Jaen, and through a great deal of 
wild and beautiful scenery, until at length the eye is charmed 
with the rich and soft beauties of the Vega of Granada, and the 
traveller finds himself in the old capital of Moorish Spain. The 
train from Madrid to Menjibar traverses the classic region of La 
Mancha and the Sierra Morena, and the district of Val de Pefias, 
dear to every Spanish lover of wine. Of the various beauties of 
Granada, natural and artistic, of the charms of the climate, and the 
deep interest of the historic associations, we have not space to 
speak; but when the traveller can make up his mind to 
tear himself way from the enchanting spot, he can find 
his way on horseback by Alhama to Malaga, or if he prefers a 
round, by a combined service of railway and diligence he can 
reach the same point by Antequera, Loja, and Bobadilla. The 
railway between the latter place and Malaga is, in some places, a 
marvel of engineering, and though not perhaps so striking as the 
passage of the Pyrenees between San Sebastian and Vittoria, or 
the railroad over the Sierra Morena through the Despefiaperros, it 
is still well worth seeing. From Malaga the traveller must choose 
between a mule and a steamboat, if he wishes to visit Gibraltar, 
or he can ride by Ronda to Cordova or Seville, both of 
which places, it need scarcely be said, are abundantly worthy 
of a visit. The Mezquita, with its eleven hundred pillars, 
covering an area greater than that of Saint Peter’s at Rome, 
is the principal, if not the unique object of attraction at 
Cordova; but those more fortunate travellers who can interest 
themselves in less remarked and less remarkable objects will find 
one of the most characteristic of the old or medieval cities in 
Andalusia, the streets narrow and tortuous, so built as a protection 
at once against the sun and the enemy; the houses dull and un- 
inviting, as seen from the outside, but all having cool marble 
patios with crystal fountains playing within. We once attended 
a religious service in one of these patios late at night, with nothing 
between us and the bright, starry heaven above, and no sound to 
disturb the simple and solemn grandeur of the reading of the 
noblest of books in the noblest of languages, but the gentle 
rippling of the fountain, as the water fell back into the marble 
basin. Cadiz can be visited either before or after Seville, accord- 
ing to the route adopted by the traveller from the west; anda 
visit to Xeres will teach the average Englishman a good deal 
about the wine he drinks at home under the name of ‘sherry "—a 
wine, we may say, en passant, that is practically unknown in Spain. 
The briefest reference to cosas de Espaia would, we presume, be 
considered incomplete without some reference to the bull-fight, 
which is a barbarous spectacle of surpassing interest, more exciting 
and more dangerous than pigeon-shooting, less cruel than an auto 
da fé, and much more manly than a battue. There isa Bill before 
the Spanish Cortes for the abolition of the Corrida, which may per- 
haps become law,—when Mr. Biggar sits upon the Treasury Bench 


to learn and to forget many things. One of the easiest things for 
the traveller to forget is how near he is to England, both in time 
and distance—“ so near, and yet so far "— while perhaps the easiegt 
thing for him to learn is that there are people in the world who 
consider him to be a personage of marvellously little consequenée, 





LUX IN TENEBRIS. 

“ Mu is light in darkness.” This motto, written in white 

lilies, red roses, and other brilliant flowers, was, from 
its combined truth and pathos, the first to catch the eyes, the 
seeing eyes, of a company invited by the Duke of Westminster 
‘“‘to have the honour of meeting the Princess Louise,” on her 
opening of the new Music Hall of the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, at Westow Street, Upper 
Norwood. 

The history of this College is well known,—how one man, an 
American, blind from birth, humble birth too, managed, by his 
own untiring energy, first to educate himself, and then to found 
an educational institute in Boston; how, in 1871, he came over 
here, and started, on similar principles, a school for the blind, 
beginning in two small houses, with eight or ten pupils, and 
gradually increasing, until, within this short term of years, we 
find it a large institution, loeated in a handsome building, capable 
of receiving from a hundred to a hundred and twenty pupils, and 
counting among its patrons, from Royalty downwards, the best, 
the most intelligent, and the most benevolent in the land 
This result, regarded from the outside, would seem simply 
miraculous. But any student of human nature, watching the 
brilliant assembly which, long before the appointed hour, filled the 
music hall to overflowing, would recognise that the soul of it all 
was that little wiry man, with the thin, keen, eager face—the 
blue spectacles hiding the darkened eyes—who moved hither and 
thither with a facility and activity that almost made one doubt 
his blindness,—one of those men who are ‘raised up”—if we 
are to believe in Providence at all—for a special and benign 
purpose, and who, recognising their mission, and adding to a 
high impulse wise prudence and practical capacity, with, above 
all, the ignoring of all selfish and egotistic aims, deliberately 
work out their will, which is, in fact, the will of God, and 
therefore become what we call “successful.” And such a man 
is Mr. F. J. Campbell, the Principal of this College. 

His new music hall—which he cannot see!—is very plea- 
sant to behold—well-proportioned, and good in colouring, 
though extremely simple. Evidently, that lavish and useless 
ornamentation which some institutions, especially charitable 
institutions, indulge in has been wisely avoided by Mr. Campbell. 
On a raised dais, with two entrances and exits, carefully railed, 
for the convenience of the blind performers, was the organ, pre- 
sented, at a cost of one thousand guineas, by Dr. Armitage. 
Facing it, and hung, like it, with festoons of flowers, was the 
gallery, decorated with the motto before alluded to. Between, 
the body of the hall was filled with guests, who in that 
glowing July sunshine looked themselves almost like a floral 
parterre; and made a beautiful show,—touchingly beautiful, 
when one remembered not only the “light in darkness,’’ but, 
alas! the permanent darkness in the midst of all this light. 

At three p.m. exactly, the ‘‘ musical afternoon ” commenced 
A young man—ZJ. Inglis, of Edinburgh—inaugurated the organ by 
a fugue in D minor (Bach), admirably played. Then came 


. forward the College choir, consisting of about twelve young men 


and as many women, some of them mere girls, all what we call 
‘‘stone-blind.” But there was nothing ‘‘ stony” or even painful 
in their aspect. Some of the faces were almost pretty, and all 
had a wonderful placidity and sweetness—nay, cheerfulness. They 
stood—such a contrast to ordinary concert-singers—apparently 
as indifferent to the gaze of all these hundreds of eyes as they 
were to the glare of sunshine which poured down upon them, but 
dazzled them not. They seemed to sing, out of their quiet dark- 
ness, a8 happily and enjoyably as birds in a wood at dawn. 
Musically considered, the voices were exceptionally good in 
quality ; true, clear and pure in intonation, while their cultivation 
was fully equal to that of most “sighted” singers of similar 
age, both in part-songs and solos. ‘Two pupils, Miss Camp- 
bell, of Liverpool, and Miss Maggie Reece, of Edinburgh, 
executed respectively Spohr’s lovely song, ‘“‘‘The Maiden and the 
Bird,” with violin obbligato, and Stradella’s magnificent ‘ Pieta 
Signore !” with quartet accompaniment, in a manner that would 
do credit to experienced concert-singers. 

Towards the end of the latter song, but entering quietly, so as not 
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took t their places by the Duke of Westminster, among the other 
invited guests. More music followed ; a concerto of Bach’s, for 
three pianos, with string quartet accompaniments, in which Mr. 
Campbell played with his two pupils most excellently; and Sir 
Stérndale Bennett's well known quartet ‘ God is a Spirit.” ‘The 
effect of this latter, especially in the exquisite pianissimos, was 
quite thrilling, except for one easily-remediable fault, the occa- 
sional omission of an ‘‘h,” which is especially necessary to the 
“ Worship Him.” Otherwise, the reading as well as the vocali- 
sation of the music was, throughout the concert, remarkably 
good. Its finale, Gounod’s ‘‘ Nazareth” was given admirably. 
The clear, fresh voices, male and female, in that difficult unison 
which makes any fault of intonation so painfully plain, reaching 
in the last verse to the climax, when stringed instruments and 
organ all join in the triumphant fortissimo, 
«“ The night is gone ; behold, in all its glory, 
All broad and bright, rises th’ eternal morning star,” 

all combined to produce a result really grand, and which few 
who have the nature to be moved by anything could listen to 
unmoved. After a pause of hushed silence, so impressive had 
the music been, her Royal Highness rose and declared ‘the 
building open ;” there was an enthusiastic singing of ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen,” a few words from the Duke of Westminster and Mr. 
Campbell, and the ceremony was over. 

Still, for more than an hour the visitogs hung about, admiring 
the pretty grounds and investigating different class-rooms. The 
favourite one appeared to be that of a blind teacher, Miss Lizzie 
Scott, whose circle of about a dozen boys and girls gave most 
valuable information to a crowd of unseen listeners upon Russia 
and Turkey, while a small person of ten or thereabouts, Gracie by 
name, described lucidly the difference between a limited and abso- 
lute monarchy. * If the Sultan wants todo a thing, he just does it ; 
but if our Queen wants to do anything, she is obliged to ask 
leave of her Parliament.” This same little Gracie—who will make 
a clever woman, if not prematurely spoiled—being further ques- 
tioned as to what Parliament was composed of, after a pause of 
great puzzlement replied, with a sudden happy thought, ‘ Oh! 
they look out for the richest man they can find, and take him in.” 
This, if not the exact truth, was so awkwardly near it, that the 
aristocratic or semi-aristocratic circle around broke out into hearty 
laughter, which so confused poor Gracie that, like Baily's Festus, 
she ** shrank into herself, and was missing ever after.” 

In other rooms children were busy with their deft fingers—sad 
substitutes for eyes—running over raised maps, or reading from 
blank, white, embossed pages as rapidly as from printed books. 
All looked so thoroughly happy as to justify the statement in the 
Principal’s Report that ‘‘ the personal influence, the watchful care, 
exercised in regard to even the smallest details of everyday 
life, are almost parental.” In fact, the chief impression given 
by this College for the Blind is that of its atmosphere of happi- 
ness,—not merely cheerful endurance, but actual happiness. 
To quote again from the Report, ‘Although the large 
play-ground is still unfinished, the broad walks around 
the building and on the terraces, with a fine gymnasium for the 
boys, afford good facilities for physical training. During the 
recesses, I” [the blind Principal] “‘ often stand on the bridge which 
leads from the third terrace to the central entrance of the build- 
ing, to listen to the merry voices of our boys and girls at play on 
every side. At the ringing of the bell, the happy groups move 
quickly towards the various entrances of the building. In two 
minutes all has changed,—the parallel-bars, climbing-ropes and 
ladders, whip and reins, skipping-rope, swing, and tilt, have given 
place to map, globe, geometrical diagrams, type-writers, tuning- 
hammer, piano, and organ. If the doors of the corridors leading 
to the various departments are opened, the three organs, the 
voices, and nearly fifty pianos produce a confusion of sounds 
that is almost bewildering ; but close the doors, and each depart- 
ment moves on without conflicting with any other.” What a 
picture of a life, the necessary life of the blind, in which sound is 
all! But yet such a happy life,—so busy, merry, and full! How 
it throws into shadow hundreds of aimless, useless, melancholy 
lives close about us,—people, young and old, who have everything 
that heart can desire, or that the good hand of God can give, who 
sit in the sunshine and are dark still. 

But to return to practical things. The advantages of the 
College are open, first, ‘to the young of either sex and of any 
rank,” who are received as probationers for three months or less, 
until the Principal shall be able to decide—a right which he 
wisely reserves to himself—whether their capacities are of such a 
kind as to enable them to benefit by the teaching they will here 
receive. If accepted, the pupils pay £50 a year until the age of 





thirteen, afterwards £60. This sum includes board, lodging, 
washing, and medical attendance, but not clothing or travelling 
expenses. They must be sent provided with a sufficient outfit of 
new and “strong” clothes, and will be expected to spend the 
summer vacation with parents or friends. Besides these paying 
pupils, there are free scholarships, the holders of which must be 
guaranteed by ‘two respectable householders.” And there is a 
third order of pupils, for whom until now it was almost impossible 
to obtain a suitable education, the blind children of well-to-do 
parents, who are received on fitting terms, and with the advan- 
tages of an ordinary first-class boarding-school. 

Those who require to earn their bread are here made 
capable of earning it, while those to whom fortune has been 
more liberal, are helped to an education which makes the blind 
equal almost to the sighted, and enables them not only to enjoy 
life, but to use it,—to assist in the work of the world, instead of 
remaining helpless recipients, the one class of its sympathy, the 
other of its pecuniary charity. For Mr. Campbell's great argu- 
ment, and a noble, manly one, too, is this,—‘‘ Pity us not, nor 
help us; only teach us how to help ourselves.” How this has 
been done and is doing at the College in Westow Street, Nor- 
wood, those who care to see may go down any Tuesday and see 
for themselves. They will come away with a feeling—the best, 
perhaps, that we purblind, ignorant mortals can feel—that the 
great Father of the universe is not unjust, even though, in His mys- 
terious purposes, He allows evil to exist, unremedied. But He 
also puts into the souls of some of his children that power to 
fight against evil, to counteract misfortune, which transmutes 
both into actual good,—since, as the old Greek sage believed 
(how much rather should not we believe) there is not a grander 
spectacle for gods and men than the sight of a strong soul 
enduring, combating, and conquering adversity. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—@——. 
MR. MAURICE’S BIOGRAPHY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to answer Mr. Footman, and through 
him others, of whose very natural impatience on the above sub- 
ject I am well aware? 

The work of editing my father’s letters is not one that can be 
finished in a hurry. I have been engaged on it for some years, 
and must still ask for a little more patience. 

Scarcely any event occurred during my father’s manhood about 
which he did not closely concern himself. Mr, Footman and 
others who hope for some help from a study of his life will not 
gain by any carelessness either in the investigation or the state- 
ment of the’part which he played. 

Very ample materials are in my hands, though even now I not 
unfrequently receive accessions to them, for which I am always 
grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., F, Maurice. 

MR. MAURICE AND RITUALISM. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—One fact is worth a hundred conjectures. ‘Twenty-two 
years ago, I owed to Sir Edward Strachey’s good offices an intro- 
duction to Mr. Maurice, whose friendship I was thenceforward 
permitted to enjoy, though our meetings were infrequent. Some 
time afterwards I became curate to the late Rev. J. C. Chambers, 
of St. Mary’s, Crown Street, Soho, the compiler of ‘‘ The Priest 
in Absolution,” of which so much has been said recently. This 
church, then crowded to the doors by the poorest congregation 
in London—the present attendance is counted by units, and not 
many of them—was in the van of the Ritualistic movement, as it 
then was, and differed only in degree, not in kind or principle, of 
ceremonial from the most advanced churches in England to-day. 
Notably the sort of prominence was given to the eucharistic rite 
which Sir Edward Strachey characterises in a fashion that calmer 
thought will lead him to regret. Nevertheless, Mr. Maurice was 
kind enough to accede more than once to the incumbent's re- 
quest, made through me, that he would preach at the church 
during certain special courses of sermons. And neither then nor 
afterwards did he raise any objection on the score of the cere- 
monial observances, which he certainly would have done had he 
regarded them as Sir Edward Strachey does. I owe too much to 
Mr. Maurice’s teaching not to be jealous for his honour, and I 
think the ascription of intolerant and irreverent sentiments to him 
is an aspersion thereon, even though made by so old a friend.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 





Ricuarp F, LitrLepae,. 





9 Red Lion Square, W.C. 
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RITUALISM AND WORSHIP. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—It was not I who brought the honoured name of Mr. 
Maurice into controversy. I only protested against the slur 
which, with whatever good intentions, was being thrown on that 
name ; and I now deliberately re-assert all that I then said. 

For myself, I cannot object to sharing with Luther and Knox, 
and Cranmer and Latimer, the charge of your ‘‘ Roman Catholic” 
correspondent that I use ‘foolish, indecent, and blasphemous ” 
language, when I condemn the worship of an idol of bread, and 
deny that this is the worship of God in spirit and in truth. Yet 
I, too, can say that ‘when present in foreign churches during 
the Mass, I always kneel and join in the service in my own 
way.” Ever since the Church of Rome arrested the spiritual 
progress of half Christendom, and stiffened and petrified the 
coarse, but temporarily necessary, symbolism of the middle-ages 
into its present forms, the worship of the Roman Catholic 
countries has become more and more divorced from all that is 
spiritual, till faith and superstition, reason and infidelity, are con- 
vertible terms in the mouths of those who respectively use them. 
But in those countries this state of things is the misfortune, far 
more than the fault, of the existing generation, and it is not for 
me to judge them. 

But the matter is very different when we English Protestants— 
‘¢ God’s Englishmen,” as Milton calls us—who have been led for- 
ward by God into that spiritual worship of which those symbolical 
services were at best but the shadows, are now called on to go 
back to the beggarly elements of what with us is not, and cannot 
be, anything better than a degrading superstition. Mr. Symes 
asks if I have ‘‘ ever met a Ritualist who acknowledges to worship- 
ping‘ anidolof bread ?’ If not, by what right” do I “‘ attribute such 
worship to an earnestand hard-working body of fellow-Christians ?” 
I reply that no idolator (except, perhaps, the merest savage) 
acknowledges that he worships the idol itself. Buddh and 
Vishnu are as much symbols as the Hocus-pocus of the English 
Ritualist. But it is by his acts, and not by his arguments with 
Mr. Symes or myself, that he ‘‘ acknowledges to worshipping ‘an 
idol of bread.’” He dresses up in gaudy vestments, he walks in 
procession with candles and incense, he gabbles incantations, and 
he elevates his wafer with signs, if not with words, which declare 
that Hoc est corpus—this is the present God, whom he calls 
on the congregation to worship. This is idolatry, in the plain and 
honest sense of the word ; and the conception of a god who can 
be pleased with such mummery is utterly contemptible. What would 
Mr. Symes, or even Mr, Tooth himself, think of the intelligence 
or the goodness of a man who could beso propitiated, or could so 
hold communion with rational beings? Nor is that other part of 
the English worship of God, which consists in the use of the 
Liturgy, less degraded by the Ritualists. It is no question—as 
Mr. Symes represents it—of ‘‘ the impressiveness of the minister's 
elocution.” I protest against the intentional and deliberate 
system of gabbling the service, so that it shall, as far as possible, 
be deprived of its intellectual and spiritual character, and con- 
verted into mere symbolism and ceremonial. Nor do these men 
conceal what their purposes are. Mr. Orby Shipley published a 
volume of ** Essays on Ecclesiastical Reform ” in 1873, and in his 
preface he explains that the ‘‘ Oxford School” had “paved the 
way for restored ceremonial among the masses,” and the essayists 
detail at length how the reform is to be completed, by the 
organisation of a sacerdotal caste which is to rule the Church 
with an absolutely despotic power. Christian worship is the com- 
munion of our spirits with God our Father through Jesus Christ, 
and these Ritualists are deliberately endeavouring to destroy this 
worship, and to substitute for it the worship of a fetish of bread, 
with themselves as the only and necessary mediators through 
whom the fetish can be approached. And while the Christian 
faith of Englishmen is thus threatened by an ever-widening 
sacerdotal conspiracy, Mr. Symes, ‘‘ good easy man,” would have 
us seek for “‘ points of sympathy and truth ” in the “‘ theological 
systems” by which the plot is explained and justified. We all 
know there is a “point of truth” in fetish-worship,. but what 
matters that, in the day when action, not speculation, is required 
of us, and we have to choose between God and the fetish? If the 
fetish be God, I, at least, will not serve him, though his priests 
leap on his altar, and cut themselves with knives, never so much, 
—I am, Sir, &., EpWARD STRACHEY, 





MONITORIAL BULLYING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I hope you will allow me space for a few observations 
respecting the system of discipline pursued in our large public 





schools, of which system we have seen a melancholy result in the 
suicide of William Gibbs. Enough has now been said and written 
concerning this particular case, which may now be left to the 
consideration of the Parliamentary Commission. Of the general 
and therefore more important question, little or no notice hag 
been taken. 

The letters—emanating from many ‘‘ Old Blues "—which have 
lately been published in the daily papers show sufficiently what 
the monitorial system at Christ’s Hospital is. There is no reason 
to suppose that a system of discipline can be in one school a 
barbarity, and in others a benefit. If monitors are bullies at 
Christ’s Hospital, and have been so for years past, that gives 
a priori probability that they are bullies in Rugby, in Winchester, 
in Harrow. The late correspondence in the Times establishes 
conclusively that such acts as those which drove William 
Gibbs to his death are not abnormal in Christ’s Hospital; that, 
on the contrary, they are both frequent, and next to impossible— 
owing to public opinion—to redress; and that these things have 
been so for many years. By reason of the fact that, during these 
years, there have been, so to speak, many Christ’s Hospitals, the 
evidence against the monitorial system is greatly strengthened. 
It seems only reasonable that the condition of all public schools 
in which the system flourishes should be subjected to a searching 
investigation. ° 

My own experience entirely confirms this a priori probability. 
My own school was Charterhouse, and although the cruelties 
there practised, during my time, did not equal the Christ’s 
Hospital cruelties, either in kind or degree, yet I do not hesitate 
to affirm that at Charterhouse also the monitorial system was a 
scandal and a disgrace. The monitors, so far from repressing the 
cruelty of others, employed their authority for no better purpose 
than facilitating their own cruelty. And all this was without 
redress; popular prejudice prevented all appeals to masters, 
Now and then a great wrong came to light, and it is significant 
that during my time at Charterhouse the monitors lost yearly 
a part of their power. The “moral effect” of all this I leave 
to be considered by those who delight in common-places about 
the beneficial “‘ moral effect” exercised by giving authority to 
boys. Such common-places, by the way, are as misleading as 
that contemptible one which represents that, by the physical 
torments of school-life, boys can be inured to the totally different 
trials of after-years. 

Such cases as that of Gibbs are only symptomatic of a very 
wide-spread iniquity, into which a rigorous inquiry should be 
instituted. Believing, as I most sincerely do, that these evils are 
inseparable from the Monitorial system, and that when boys are 
allowed to exercise authority, its abuse is the rule, and not the 
exception, I trust you will give me the satisfaction of thinking 
that, by this letter, I have contributed my mite towards the ex- 
posure of the system, and towards its ultimate abolition.—I am, 
Sir, &., 


Sherborne, July 18. ARTHUR STRACHEY, 


SAFE BETTING. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The mathematical principle of ‘‘Safe Betting” is con- 
tained in a question propounded at Cambridge in the Senate- 
House problems for January 8, 1839, and is merely a matter of 


_the solution of a simple equation. Here is the question :—‘‘ The 


odds against m horses are x, to 1, n, to 1, n, to 1......” tol. 
Show that, except in the particular case in which the sum of the 
reciprocals of n,+ 1, n,+ 2......&¢., is unity, a person may so 
arrange his bets as to win a given sum, whichever horse be suc- 
cessful; and that he must bet against or back every horse, ac- 
cording as the above sum is greater or less than unity.” The 
‘‘ exceptional ” case is, of course, when the betting is, as “ X. Y.” 
says, ‘scientifically correct.”—I am, Sir, &c., A, 





THE SOUTH AFRICA BILL. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article in last week’s issue you complain that those 
of us who opposed the South Africa Bill upon its second reading 
confined ourselves to technical criticism. I should probably not 
have spoken in the debate on the second reading, but should have 
reserved my remarks for Committee, had I not found that a 
division was to be taken, and that we should be called upon to 
vote aye or no upon a Bill which had not been recommended to 
to us byasingle argument. I am myself in favour of confederation, 
and assuming, as 1 did in my remarks, that the whole House 
shared this view, my argument was of necessity technical, inasmuch 
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as it was obvious that the vote upon the second reading ought to 
turn upon the question of whether negotiations were sufficiently 
advanced to make it desirable that we should pass a Bill this 
year, and if so, whether that Bill should be of the vague character 
of the Bill before the House. Upon this point of the vagueness 
of the measure, I may assure you that when I asked whether the 
absence of definition of South Africa, and of all list of Colonies 
and States to be included in confederation, was intended to allow 
the possible annexation of Egypt, I was indulging in what I thought 
a harmless joke, which was taken so by the House, and which I 
had no conception would be taken seriously by the Press. As you 
assume that the Members who voted against the second reading of 
the Bill are opposed to the annexation of the Transvaal, let me 
add, as one of them, that I do not agree with Mr. Courtney in 
opposing the policy of that annexation, although I disapprove of 
the manner in which it has been carried out. The question at 
issue on the second reading of the Bill was, as it seems to me, not 
the annexation of the Transvaal, which will be discussed upon the 
Transvaal vote, and not the abstract desirability of Confederation, 
but only that of the wisdom of passing, at the present moment, 
without any declaration of policy, and without any explanation 
from the Government, such an undigested measure as that which 
has been set before us.—I am, Sir, &c., 


76 Sloane Street, S.W. Cuar_es W, DILke. 





RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—Will you allow me a few words more on this subject, in 
case the distinction between our theories of the religious future 
of Scotland should prove to be one without a difference? You 
say, ‘* Nature is not God, and loyalty to a natural system not of 
divine origin has to our minds no meaning.” I understand this 
exactly as I understand the definitions of God and Nature as 
Natura naturans and Natura naturata, But then is this loyalty 
not ‘loyalty to God as Deity rather than as Sovereign,”’—the 
converse of what you predict for Scotland ? 

Your “loyalty to God as Sovereign” is to me highly sugges- 
tive. It is generally admitted that in the present reign, the 
British people have arrived at a tolerably correct interpretation 
of the meaning of ‘‘loyalty to the Sovereign.” According to 
Lord Hartington, it has ‘‘ grown into a passion.” Mr. Gladstone 
has noted with satisfaction the enthusiasm with which Birming- 
ham voices recently sang the National Anthem, and Mr. Free- 
man has somewhere said that the success of the present reign is 
such as almost to make us wish we could have a succession of 
female Sovereigns. Apart from the personal excellencies which 
have made so many look upon the Queen as fitted to be 
the ideal head of an ideal British society, I may safely take 
it for granted, I think, that loyalty to her as Sovereign means, 
in the case of reasonable men, a recognition of the fact that, to 
use @ vulgarism, ‘‘she knows her place” in the Constitution. 
Sentiment apart, British loyalty means submission on the part of 
the people to the will of its own representatives, expressed in 
Parliament, placed on the Statute-book, and guarded from out- 
rage by a standing army of policemen,—a submission found 
compatible with wise change and free and energetic national life. 
May not loyalty to the order of Nature come to be in time as 
intelligible a thing as loyalty to ‘‘ the common-sense of most ?”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Wiiuiam WALLACE. 

[No. Real loyalty can only be felt to a sentient being, or collec- 
tion of beings. Loyalty, ‘‘ to the common sense of most,” is only 
willingness to acquiesce in it.—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 
onnideaiieion 
THE LIFE OF SIMON DE MONTFORT.* 
Mr. G. W. Proruero’s book is the third life of the great Earl 
which has been published within the last twelve months. It isa 
careful and valuable work, and being written with special re- 
ference to the Parliamentary history of the time, and discussing 
as it does with great ability the views of Pauli and Stubbs on 
that topic, it may be confidently recommended as, on the whole, 
the best we now have on the subject. ‘The scientific study of 
history, based on the careful examination and comparison of con- 
temporary records, has produced what is perhaps the most en- 
during literature of our age, and Mr. Prothero will doubtless take 
his place therein, if we may regard the present work as an earnest 





of the ability of a new student in the field of historical research 
and elucidation. 

But the attempt to combine an historical narrative with the 
details of political disquisition is a difficult one, and in the present 
case not altogether successful. We do not feel that we have yet 
got a living picture of the person and character of de Montfort. 
The materials are accumulating, but they still wait for some 
writer who has sufficient insight and imagination to select the 
essential features and combine them. When this shall be done, 
the Earl’s foreign birth and parentage, and even his association 
with the Albigensian persecutor, will be forgotten. Already it is 
clearly recognised that he was, during the last twenty years of 
his life, the leader of a popular party in the State (or at least of 
a party representing popular interests), made up of a few of the 
greater and many of the lesser Barons, learned and liberal Church- 
men and scholars, and the burgesses of the rising municipalities. 
Although he gained the confidence of his party but slowly, and not 
unfrequently hazarded and even forfeited their support by an im- 
perious and impatient temper, he yet became the actual leader of 
the first great attempt to establish national rights and interests 
against Royal absolutism and Papal authority. His familiar in- 
tercourse with such men as Grosteste and Marisco, the sacredness 
of his domestic life, his magnanimity, whether as a servant of the 
King in the affairs of Gascony, or as adviser and head of the 
Baronial party, his popular sympathies, his singular union of the 
characters of saint and warrior, combine to form a person of 
heroic mien, requiring for its complete delineation no less a 
poetical than an historical imagination. Mr. Prothero shows a 
high appreciation of all the elements of de Montfort’s excellence, 
and has written generally with force and distinctness; and that 
his views are moderate and carefully formed, while fully up to the 
advance of his knowledge of his subject, is apparent in the follow- 
ing passage, which is a summing-up of his tenth chapter, ‘‘ On the 
Government of Simon de Montfort: "— 

“Thus, then, there appears in the work of Simon de Montfort, 
apart from the two most important points explained above, hardly so 
much novelty as he usually receives credit for. He can hardly be called 
without reserve the ‘creator of the House of Commons,’ though to him, 
doubtless, is owing far more than to any other individual. Still less 
can the famous Parliament of 1265 be said to ‘ consist of completely 
new elements.’ Simon would have been the first to repudiate so radical 
a change as these words seem to imply. His mind was as truly Con- 
servative as it was truly Liberal. It seems, therefore, useless to guess 
whether he was influenced by a possible acquaintance with the popular 
institutions of Aragon, or took hints from the Constitution which 
Frederick the Great set up in his kingdom of Sicily. With a far wiser 
spirit of reform, he worked upon existing materials, and with his adopted 
country he made her principles his own. His claim to our gratitude is 
a claim which has hitherto seemed to belong specially to English re- 
formers,—a claim which rests on the development and adaptation of 
popular institutions, on a constant and disinterested pursuit of the truest 
political education of the people. The Constitution of 1264 shows Earl 
Simon in the light of a far-seeing politician,—a man of great ideas. The 
Parliaments of 1264 and 1265 prove him a wise statesman and a practical 
reformer. He can afford to have the claim for novelty put in the 
second place, for greater praise cannot be given to a statesman than 
that he has clearly perceived and has fostered into a stronger life that 
which already exists of good.” 

Having recently brought this subject before our readers, we do 
not propose to carry our review of Mr. Prothero’s book into 
detail. We may add that his description of the battle of Lewes 
is assisted by a very useful map,—a great want in M. Blaauw’s 
first and fullest modern description of that battle, and which still 
remains, so far as we know, the best. For assisting the reader to 
a distinct notion of the battle of Evesham we cannot wholly com- 
mend Mr, Prothero’s map, or agree with his account of that 
contest. More local knowledge and repeated comparison there- 
with of contemporary accounts (which are doubtless very conflict- 
ing) are still required. But these will be forthcoming when the 
widening interest in the subject is further extended. We may, 
however, safely assert the fact that after the expiration of six 
hundred years, Simon de Montfort takes an undisputed place 
among the great names in English history, and if we are asked 
what has mainly led to this tardy recognition, we suggest that it 
is due almost entirely to our having attained a knowledge of the 
true nature of the great national struggle of the seventh century, 
—the ‘great rebellion,” as it may still be fairly called. Historians 
of the seventeenth century habitually now refer back to the scarcely 
less great rebellion of the thirteenth century. If our Parliamentary 
system is based on the anti-Royalist movement of 1640-1660, no 
less can its real origin be traced to that of 1245 to 1265. In both 
periods we have a purely national contest, and not a dynastic or 
even partially foreign one, and in the whole line of events of 
which these periods are the landmarks, we perceive a purely 
national development. We may confidently affirm that for our 





* The Life - Simon de Montfort, &c. By G. W. Prothero, London: Longmans 
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political growth we owe little or nothing to foreign nationalities, 
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whatever we may owe to foreign persons. Neither Aragon nor 
Sicily is our creditor in the method of popular representation ; 
and to come down to a recent period, we assert that the French 
Revolution gave us no aid in the development of our liberties, 
for it rather kept them back, and frightened our statesmen away 
from liberal principles into those of absolute government. The 
French Revolution retarded our recognition of the persons and 
principles of the Puritan Revolution, but now that this recogni- 
tion is become a generally accepted principle of history, we can 
look with clear eyes into both the seventeenth and the thirteenth 
centuries, and can set aside foreign jealousies in favour as easily 
of French Simon as of Dutch William, and can regard the 
former as a founder of our liberties. 

Thirty years ago, some ardent students of history startled the 
respectable readers of the Times with the question, ‘Shall 
Cromwell have a statue?” and the impropriety of placing him 
between the two Charleses was accepted as a sufficient answer to 
the demand. No one, however, need now be startled at the 
suggestion that the time has arrived for some suitable memorial 
to be erected to mark the site of Earl Simon’s burial-place 
(resting- place, we cannot confidently say), on the gentle 
eminence at Evesham, around which the Avon flows, on its 
winding way from Naseby to Tewkesbury. This suggestion 
was made at the meeting of the British Archeological Association 
in 1875, and has since found some likelihood of general 
support. If the matter should be taken up as it deserves to be, 
we presume no one will think of a statue. Indeed the materials 
for a portrait do not exist (although personal descriptions in con- 
temporary records are not wanting), unless an equestrian figure 
from the Earl’s seal, clothed in a loose tunic, with horn and 
hound, recently described and figured by Mr. de Gray Birch in 
the Archzxological Journal, may be considered as intended for a 
likeness, An architectural cross in the style of the thirteenth 
century would very appropriately stand on the grassy slope which 
is known to be the site of the high-altarof the Abbey of Evesham, 
at the foot of which the mutilated body of the popular martyr 
was laid, when the fury of battle and tempest had subsided, in the 
evening of Tuesday, August 4, 1265. A ruined arch, a stately 
bell-tower, and the spires of the two parish churches standing 
together in the ancient cemetery would be fitting surroundings 
for such a memorial, at once a tombstone and a national 
monument, 





JEWS IN COUNCIL.* 

Tur digest of a Blue-book does not generally present any very 
attractive features to a reviewer, and we must own that it was with 
some inward misgiving that we set ourselves to the task of wading 
through the very substantial pamphlet which, in some 160 pages, 
embodies the sayings doings and resources of a central Jewish 
Association, whose objects are,—‘‘(a) To aid in promoting the 
social, moral, and intellectual progress of the Jews; ()) to aid 
those who may suffer in consequence of being members of the 
Jewish community.” (p. 71.) By the time we had finished, we 
certainly did not grudge the time we had spent. The Report 
gives most interestiag information and correspondence from re- 
mote settlements in all parts of the world. But independently of 
the historical and geographical knowledge of some out-of-the- 
way corners which may be gained from the pages of the Report, 
it shows us that Jews, who are generally regarded as 80 
intensely practical in the hard, money-getting business of 
every-day life, have a soft and even romantic side to their 
nature. Jewish charity of the cheque-giving sort is pro- 
verbial, but it is somewhat startling to one’s ordinary experiences 
to find these shrewd, prosaic, business and professional men 
waxing eloquent and enthusiastic over the moral and intellectual 
condition of very far-away brethren. Something of the thorough- 
ness and tenacity with which we are familiar in the Jewish 
character is manifest in all the proceedings of the Association. 
Itself working in connection with the Alliance Israelite Universelle, 
whose head-quarters are in Paris, the Association has established 
branches in the Colonies, as well as in the provinces of the 
United Kingdom. These branches, seventeen in number, and 
including communities in Australia, New Zealand, and Jamaica, 
send delegates to the Central Council, and work in harmony with 
the parent body, all presumably feeling themselves, according to 
the suggestively italicised words of the Report, ‘* bound to devote 
a portion of their sympathetic action to works tending to improve 
the condition of neglected and oppressed Jewish communities.” 

(p. 6.) The work seems to have been begun at the right end, 





* The Sixth Annual Report of the Anglo-Jewish Association, 1876-1877 (5636- 5637). 
Offices of the Anglo-Jewish Association, 160 Portsdown Row, N. 





for though there is no lack of the usual routine of speechifying, 
appeals and deputations, where these may be usefully employed, 
yet the general aim of the Association seems to be to act, to some 
extent, as its own physician, wisely removing, wherever possible, 
the causes of the disease, rather than hastening to apply styptics 
to the symptoms. It honestly recognises the fact that a com- 
munity may be degraded by its own pursuits and superstitions ag 
much as by the oppressions of fanatic rulers, and that ignorance 
is often a cause as well as an effect of persecutions. With this 
idea, and in the hope of raising the social and educational status 
of oppressed communities, schools are being established and sub- 
sidised in all practicable and, it would seem to us, in some im- 
practicable places ; and a gentleman is now on his way to the East 
who has received special training for the post of teacher, having 
added to his other qualifications the somewhat unusual acquire- 
ment of ‘‘ Arabic and colloquial Hebrew.” (p.12.) Notthe least 
interesting part of the Report is a chapter contributed by the erudite 
secretary of the Association, the Rev. A. Liwy, and devoted to 
the state of a Jewish settlement in Kurdistan. (pp. 94-99.) 
We confess that the very existence of this settlement was previously 
unknown to us, and thinking it possible that our limits in the 
knowledge of contemporary history may not be exceeded by some 
of our readers, we give one or two bits of extracted information. 
Kurdistan (a part of ancient Media) appears to be dotted all over 
with Jewish congregations, which claim a date of settlement in 
the country from the time of Ezra, As becomes the descendants 
of such a long line of ancestry, the Jews of Kurdistan are ex- 
tremely conservative in the practice of all national and religious 
rites. The native Kurds are Mahommedans by religion, and the 
same harmonious relations which, with but few interruptions, 
have always existed between the followers of Moses and Mahommed 
seem to be established here. ‘Though merchandise and petty 
traffic are the principal means of livelihood among the Jews, yet 
not unfrequently, we are told, they become partners with the 
Kurds in agricultural speculations, such as ‘‘ the rearing of sheep 
and the cultivation of the fields.” There is a suggestion of 
humour unintentionally conveyed in the context,—“in such 
cases [i.c., the partnerships] the Jews supply the pecuniary means 
and the Kurds supply the labour.” (p. 95.) The whole style of 
living, in its extreme simplicity, seems to transport one to an older 
and more primitive civilisation. In some districts one is accounted 
‘‘ passing rich,” not ‘‘on £40 a year,” but on “‘ £10 of property ” 
(p. 96), (‘‘ real,” we assume). Education appears to be at a low 
ebb, but great hopes are built on the results of a school established 
by the Alliance and supported by the Association at Bagdad. 
The Eastern Question, which is leaving such numerous pro- 
blems unsolved, keeps the many more or less oppressed Jewish 
communities in a condition of suspense. The war, of course, 
renders present action on the part of the Association almost in- 
operative, and the Council feel that they will have to watch with 
very grave interest the progress of this inter-racial struggle, 
fearing that the issue may not secure equal toleration to all the 
hitherto oppressed subjects of the Porte. Throughout this 
Report, the Jews only claim for themselves equal rights with 
their Christian brethren; and we can but hope that their fears, 
founded to some extent on the treatment experienced by Jews in 
Poland, may prove to be groundless, and that the Russian success, 
which seems now almost assured, may inaugurate throughout 
these unhappy provinces a new era of justice and religious 
freedom. The Report further notices the position of 
the Jews in Australia, in America, in Russia, in Morocco, 
and in other settlements, for the bare mention of which 
even we have not space. A detailed account is given of 
the recent troubles in Servia and Roumania, and of the efforts 
made for their relief in official and non-ofticial quarters; and a 
grateful acknowledgment is made to her Majesty’s Government 
for their ready help on this, as on other occasions when appealed 
to by Jewish subjects. We notice, too, a very interesting summary 
of the now historical international Jewish Conference held in 
December last at Paris, which, at the time, was so widely 
noticed by the Press. In an appendix, is given a verbatim 
report of the speeches delivered on the occasion by the veteran 
M. Cremieux, and the popular President of the Council, Baron 
Henry De Worms; and both these speeches are distinguished by a 
liberality of sentiment which sees cause for sympathy in all forms 
of suffering, and extends far beyond the ever-narrowing circle of 
Jewish oppressions. But the chief interest of the pamphlet, the 
whole of which is, in a literal sense, of unusual interest, seems 


‘! to us to lie in the mere fact that such an Association actually 


exists, the objects of which are altogether removed from 
the selfish and somewhat absorbing pursuits of ordinary life. 
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We find here men uniting together avowedly for the re- 
moval of persecution, but unconsciously working under the 
influence of a strong feeling of clanship for the perpetua- 
tion of a racial distinction. The sentiment which underlies 
the efforts of the Association is very different from the national 
love and patriotism which helped to make a united Italy. The 
Jews have no country of their own, and seem to regard with com- 
plete indifference the bare possibility that the issue of the present 
struggle in the East might secure to them the possession of their 
ancient territory. But they are nevertheless actively and un- 
selfishly engaged in promoting among themselves the principle of 
union, believing that this union can be best effected by raising to 
a higher intellectual level their outcast brethren. In one part of 
its Report, the Council speaks of the need for its efforts to be 
‘circumspect and persistent” (p. 7), and these two words seem 
to us to describe those leading characteristics of the race which 
have made Jews and kept Jews what they are,—the prudence, 
which only under bad usage degenerates into cunning, and the 
steadfastness of purpose which, ‘ persistent” in gainingits object, 
naturally shows in a bad light when no object worthy of ambition 
is put within its grasp. We lay down the pamphlet with astrong 
feeling that when the handicaps which ignorance and prejudice 
still in some places impose on Jewish running shall have been 
finally removed, the members of that scattered community will 
take honourable place wherever they may be fairly started in the 
race for life. 





MRS. ARTHUR.* 
Mrs. OLIPHANT has taken up an entirely new line, and we con- 
fess that we scarcely recognise our old friend amidst her present 
surroundings, nor does she succeed in impressing her characters 
upon us with her wonted vigour. In fact, she has in this novel 
made a nearer approach to the common-place than we ever ex- 
pected to see in the author of the delightful Chronicles. Under- 
hayes is a very tame and ordinary village, after Carlingford ; nor 
are Mr. Bates, the tax-collector, and his family, with Mr. Eagles, 
the celebrated ‘*‘ coach,” at all worthy to take rank with the 
immortal Tozer and the other worthies of the little Dissenting 
community. The latter were not merely portraits, they were 
living people, with whom we contracted personal friendships, and 
in whose society the lazy hours glided all unconsciously by ; while 
with the good folks of the London suburb we are disposed to be 
critical and captious, sometimes disgusted, and at others even 
weary. And yet Mrs. Arthur is not devoid of interest of a certain 
kind. The story has no plot in it, but that is not of conse- 
quence, as Mrs. Oliphant’s stronger point is her clever delineation 
of character; and in the present instance, it is not so much 
with the delineation as with the selection that we quarrel ; 
and this, perhaps, is scarcely fair, since an author has 
surely the right to choose his own material, and it would 
have been indeed a triumph had the writer contrived 
to make us fall in love with her present subject. She 
starts, however, with a Teniers-like picture of the tax-collector’s 
family, in their little mean parlour, Papa Bates in his big chair on 
one side of the fire, sipping rum-and-water and reading the 
crumpled newspaper ; his portly stocking-darning spouse opposite 
to him; the son, with an old yellow-covered novel, somewhat 
behind her; one daughter engaged at the table in remaking a 
bonnet, and another coming and going about some household 
service; while in quasi-retirement, on the old hair-cloth sofa, 


of a high morality, and that to induce his friend to break 
his plighted faith could be scarcely considered an honourable 
achievement. And so the ambassador returns defeated, and 
Arthur leads to the altar his triumphant bride. ‘There is a good 
deal of by-play during all this time, especially when Durant, 
acting the part of Major Pendennis, makes friends with the 
female members of the Bates family, and brings out their re- 
spective characters during his unsuccessful negotiations, Sarah 
Jane’s attempts to do something on her own account while sup- 
porting her sister Nancy being decidedly amusing. And Mrs. 
Oliphant is happy in making Arthur's first perception of incon- 
gruity in his own match come from his indignant amazement at 
Sarah Jane’s presumption, for then it flashes across him, although 
he would on no account put it in words, that to those who can see 
no difference between the sisters, he, Arthur Curtis, may seem as 
contemptible, as idiotic as he would have felt Durant to be had 
he wanted to marry Sarah Jane ; and these feelings are not exactly a 
good preparation for the scene to be enacted in the gloomy, low- 
roofed, whitewashed, old village church, on the rainy autumn 
morning which sees the tax-collector’s daughter transformed into 
“Mrs, Arthur.” Mrs, Oliphant gives this wedding with her 
wonted skill :— 
‘The east window looked out into a great oak, which, with its 
ellow leaves, was the only thing that seemed to give a little light 
he dreary lines of pews seemed to add to the dismal character of the 
scene, the half-daylight, the rain drizzling, the old pew-opener going 
about in pattens,—no carpet laid down for the bridal feet, or any ‘fuss’ 
made. Why should any ‘fuss’ be made about Bates, the tax-collector’s 
daughter? And no one was disposed to do honour to Arthur, but 
rather the reverse, as a young man forsaking his caste, and ating Ge 
worst of examples to all other young men. Now and then somebody 
would come in with a sound of closing umbrellas and swinging of the 
doors, and come noisily up the aisle and drop into a pew. Girls, like 
Sarah Jane, in cheap hats with cheaper feathers, who sat and whi . 
and laughed, and looked about them, and women of Mrs. Bates’s own 
type, with big shawls and nondescript bonnets, came to see the Bates’ 
triumph with no very friendly sympathy. The bridegroom looks 
‘ anything but ecstatic’ ‘ vory pale, with an excited look about 
the eyes which gave him a worn and exhausted aspect. He was 
feeling to the bottom of his soul the squalor, the dinginess, the damp, 
and the gloom. What a day it was to be married on! What a place 
to be married in! What dismal surroundings! Old Bates and 
Charley, and the uncle from Wapping, and not one familiar face to look 
kindly at him, to wish him happiness in a voice that was dear.’” 


And yet Arthur is very true to his choice, very certain that there 
is but one woman in the world for him, and that the one who is 
80 soon to stand beside him; and he is ready to do battle for her 
with all the world ; and Nancy, “leaning on her shabby old father’s 
arm, like a lily, notwithstanding the meanness of the prop "— 
‘‘ virginal, abstracted, a vision of whiteness and serious tender 
mystery "—“ happy, serious, full of awe, which gave delicacy to 
her looks and movements,” is no contemptible bride, and a very 
different person from the defiant damsel who, her veil thrown 
back in a crumpled mass, comes down the aisle a few moments 
later, with “a bold swing of her person and a loud-sounding step,” 
‘all her virginal graceand tender bridehood and womanhood flown,” 
to confront poor Lucy Curtis, whose sisterly sympathy has compelled 
her at least to look at her dear Arthur on the morning when by his 
own act he is to sever himself so completely from her. No wonder 
that when Durant and Lucy leave the church, the young bride- 
groom feels that ‘everything that was shabby and rusty and poor 
had taken the place of all that was lovely and pleasant and of 
good report ;” and no wonder also that poor Nancy begins to 
find herself plunged into a new world which is all against her, 
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though under the full glare of gas-light, sit a pair of lovers. The 
mise-en-scene is fairly good, we take in the whole at a glance, and | 
the effect is heightened by the showy dress cut very much in “ the | 


and thinks she had better, after all, have stayed by the old 
mother and the shabby father who loved her. 
The wedding banquet in the stuffy little parlour, followed by 








fashion,” of the handsome fiancée, and the unstudied plainness of Nancy’s appearance in the “silk” for which such sacrifices had 
the easy morning suit of her adorer, who, very much at home, | },,., made, but which is such a trial to her husband, accustomed 
yet very much out of place, seems conscious of no drawback to | to the correctly quiet attire of his womankind when setting off 
his happiness, until he is suddenly plunged into a state of dis- ., 5 journey; the rum-and-water so coveted by the cabman, 
comfort by the unexpected entrance of his friend Durant. | but so obnoxious to the fastidious Arthur; the demonstrative 

Arthur Curtis is, of course, a young man of good family, who, | farewells of the Bateses, and the secret joy with which Arthur, as 
having come to Underhayes to “‘ read” with Mr. Eagles, has spent he supposes, leaves them for ever, all is vividly put before us; and 
his time in falling in love with the fair Nancy ; and not content | 4, w edding, which almost closes the first volume, closes also the 
with so doing, is actually going to be married to her in a few days’ | » .ttor portion of the book, although the return of the young 
time. Commissioned by the irate, despairing father and mother, | couple to Underhayes, after Nancy's unfortunate Paris experiences, 
Durant, the protéyé of the family and Arthur's friend from) ..4 Arthur's disgust at finding her affection for her family rather 
boyhood, arrives with intent to prevent the ill-starred union ; ' strengthened than otherwise, are also natural. But the latter 
but finds his diplomatic attempts entirely foiled, not merely by | part of the story is not so. For the quarrel and separation there 
the vigorous resistance of the plain-spoken Nancy, but by the | is something to be said; the wild, impetuous nature of the girl, 
infatuation and determination of Arthur himself, Durant being! .nable to brook restraint, and her wounded pride at failing to 


also the more easily conquered from a strong feeling which he | ¢4 herself ‘a lady, and as good as any one else,” may account 
does his best to smother, that after all, his errand cannot boast | 5. per bein g so unforgiving ; but Nancy as she reappears on the 
| scene, Nancy as she captivates Lady Curtis and wins the affec- 
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tion of Sir John, Nancy painting her tangled wreaths of autumn 
leaves in her artistically decorated little parlour, Nancy studying 
big books—grammatical and ladylike almost to exaggeration— 
Nancy modest and humble and unassuming, does not seem to be 
at all the natural outcome of the defiant, independent, rash, 
heedleas, vulgar damsel who was married to Arthur Curtis on 
that gloomy autumn morning, and the reconciliation has about it 
a something theatrical and sensational which is not like Mrs. 
Oliphant. Of the other characters, we prefer Lady Curtis and 
Sir John, both good types of their kind, Lucy and her lover 
being rather ordinary people. Matilda Bates, however, 
Nancy’s bonnet-making elder sister, with her queer ways and 
quaint, homely ideas, reminds us of one of the Carlingford por- 
traits, but if we had been allowed to see the influenees which 
operated upon Nancy after Arthur’s departure, and caused her to 
turn her thoughts towards self-improvement, the sequel would 
have been more artistic. As it is, although Mrs. Arthur has 
here and there much of the charm which is inseparable from Mrs. 
Oliphant’s compositions, it must be confessed to be inferior to 
most of her other works, and therefore to her many admirers it 
will be somewhat of a disappointment. 





HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS IN SUSSEX.* 


ENGLISHMEN owe a great deal to Mr. Murray. Before the 
publication of his English Handbooks, the traveller in England 
was forced to gain his information from ponderous county 
histories and from local guides, which were rarely satisfactory and 
often entirely delusive. Each important watering-place and rural 
resort found, no doubt, some one to sing its praises; but every 
one familiar with these guide-books knows how little was to be 
found in them accurate and trustworthy, how much that was 
rhetorical in style and absurdly extravagant in statement. There 
were, indeed, exceptions to this rule, for occasionally the office of 
guide-writer was undertaken by a man of ability and taste; but 
however able the production might be, it was rarely adapted to 
the tourist who, in addition to the genealogical, historical, and 
archeological information so dear to the heart of the local 
antiquary, needed a guide to show him where t~ go, what to see, 
how to travel, and at what inns to put up. 

Mr. Murray’s admirably-written Handbooks satisfy the first 
demands of the tourist, and supply also an amount of information 
about the things of fame, the history, antiquities, and scenery of 
England, which in so compact and portable a form is not to be 
obtained elsewhere. Volumes like these may be read with genuine 
pleasure and advantage by stay-at-home readers, for they are alike 
instructive and entertaining. Hitherto the Handbook of Sussex 
has been united to that of Kent, a plan which many a tourist will 
have found objectionable, and we hope that the issue of these 
handbooks singly will lead to similar divisions. There seems no 
reason, for instance, why Hampshire should be united to Surrey, 
Cornwall to Devon, or Durham to Northumberland, and a divorce 
in these cases will be advantageous to the purse and pocket of the 
teurist. The Handlook to Sussex published by Mr. Stanford is 
also one of a series, between which and the well-known red 
volumes of Mr. Murray there need be no rivalry. In these days 
of rapid and constant travel, the wants of all classes of tourists 
claim to be provided for. Different minds require different food, 
and travellers who do not care for the copious information given 
in the handbooks published at Albemarle Street may be glad to 
obtain, at a smaller cost and in a still more portable form, all the 
guidance they are likely to need in a summer excursion. Both 
the Handbooks before us, be it observed, are the work of writers 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, both contain many tokens 
of original research and of familiar acquaintance with the 
places described, and in both the reader will find himself in 
the pleasant company of guides whose judgment and good- 
taste are as conspicuous as the extent and exactness of their 
knowledge. This is high praise, but it is not, we think, extra- 
vagant praise, and perhaps we shall best show our appreciation of 
these Sussex Guides by using them as our authorities, while 
taking a brief and necessarily rapid glance at the county. 

Mr. Chambers observes that the claims of Sussex on the lovers 
of natural beauty are scarcely known to the ordinary tourists who 
pass by railroad through the county to the sea-coast. Brighton, 
‘dear, Dr. Brighton,” as Thackeray calls it, whatever advantages 
it may possess, is assuredly not beautiful. ‘The eye is not glad- 





* Handbook for Traveliers in Sussex, 4th Edition. With Ma " : 
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dened by any matural charm, unless we except the autumn sun- 

sets in which Robertson found such solace and delight. Worth- 

ing, which seems to be rapidly growing, especially on its western 

side, and has manifold attractions for servant-maids and children, 

is, if the truth may be spoken of so fashionable a resort, desti- 

tute alike of the cheerful excitement of the town and the soothing 

beauty of the country. Of sleepy Bognor and the flats that 

surround it there is nothing to be said, and we may dismiss 

Littlehampton with the opinion expressed by Mr. Chambers, that 

it ‘‘ wishes to be a fashionable watering-place.” Hastings and 

Eastbourne are exceptions to the lack of fine position which 

marks the coast towns of Sussex. The former is loved dearly 

by poets and artists, and the man must be dull indeed who 
does not enjoy the lovely views of the East Hill, the 
walks along the summit, and the sight of the old town nestling 
between the hills. Hastings has but one fault, the enervating 
character of the air, which is felt to some extent even on the high 
ground, and we cannot agree with Mr. Chambers’s judgment that 
‘“‘the higher portions of the town possess the bracing air they 
might be expected to possess.” In this respect Eastbourne, 
while far inferior in position, has the advantage over its rival. 
The noble height of Beachey Head and the fine range of Downs give 
a character to the town which should have been turned to better 
account by builders ; but Eastbourne, like almost all other English 
watering-places, has been allowed to grow up without the requisite 
supervision, When we think of the architectural beauty we 
might have had here and elsewhere, and of the ugliness we have, 
we feel much as Mr. Ruskin feels at the sight of modern “ resto- 
ration.” Englishmen have a strong, though not perhaps a highly 
cultivated, love of natural beauty, but the indifference which 
allows mercenary builders to spoil the finest sites in the country 
is simply amazing. 

The characteristic beauty of Sussex scenery is not to be seen 
on the coast-line, but is to be found on the Downs, which extend 
for 53 miles, reaching sometimes to a height of more than 800 
feet; and in the lovely woodland scenery, which Mr. Chambers 
truly says is unsurpassed in the South of England. ‘The style in 
which the Sussex Downs were described in the last century will 
amuse and surprise the modern reader. Cowper writes of being 
alarmed at their stupendous height, and Gilbert White tells 
his friend Barrington that he investigates “ that chain of 
majestic mountains with fresh admiration year by year.” 
The tourist who wishes at a slight cost of fatigue to gain some 
idea of this scenery will do well to leave the railway at 
Hassock’s Gate, walk to Ditchling Beacon, which is about three 
miles from the station, and 858 feet above the sea-level, and from 
thence to Lewes, along the crests of the hills, a distance of about 
six miles. This walk, according to ‘‘ Murray,” ‘‘is one of the finest 
to be had in the county, and will give an excellent notion of the 
Downs themselves, with their ‘ deans’ and ‘ combes’ all marked 
with green fairy-rings and solitary Celtic barrows.” Lewes itself 
is one of the most picturesque and interesting towns in Sussex, 
and after lunching there, as with the utmost comfort he may do, 
the traveller may be recommended to continue his ramble by a 
walk from Cliffe Hill to Mount Caburn. The idler at Brighton 
who wishes to pass a summer day pleasantly can scarcely choose a 
more delightful or more practicable excursion. Probably the 
most picturesque view of the Downs is to be gained from some of 
the villages nestling beneath them, but at the distance of several 
miles—at Cuckfield, for instance, or at Hayward’s Heath—the 
beautiful line of these hills forms a striking termination to the 
richly-wooded landscape. As centres for exploring the most 
beautiful or the wildest portions of the county, Cuckfield and 
Midhurst, Worth and Mayfield may be recommended. Pet- 
worth, which is about twelve miles from Midhurst, might also be 
chosen as a halting-place, and there, in addition to the ex- 
cursions to be made in different directions, is the attraction 








of Lord Leconfield’s splendid collection of pictures, ‘‘ one of the 
richest private collections in England,” and open to the public 
three days in the week. The park, too, the walls of which are 
fourteen miles in circumference, is liberally thrown open, a gene- 
rosity by no means universal in Sussex. There is Parham, for 
example, ‘“‘one of the most interesting places” in the county, 
which, according to Mr. Chambers, is let for five years to a tenant 
‘‘ who churlishly refuses to allow either the house or any part of 
the collection to be inspected.” Of this fact, ‘‘ Murray” does not 
seem to be aware, for he remarks that while some of the collec- 
tions are not generally shown, ‘‘ the rest of the house and its con- 
tents are usually made accessible to strangers with great 
liberality.” According to the same authority, the forest-like park 
or chase is one of the finest in the county. ‘On all all sides the 
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artist will find sylvan pictures of the highest beauty, with a back- 
ground of green hill caught here and there, between the rich 
masses of foliage. Here, in the centre of a thick wood of pine 
“and spruce fir, is one of the few remaining English heronries. 
Advancing with the utmost caution, the visitor may perhaps in- 
vade the colony without disturbing it, and hear the indescribable, 
half-croaking, half-hissing sound uttered by the young birds when 
in the act of being fed. The slightest noise, however, even the 
snapping of a stick, will send off the parent birdsatonce,.... . 
The Parham heronry has its history. Early in the reign of 
James L., the ancestral birds were brought by Lord Leicester's 
Steward from Coity Castle, in Wales, to Penshurst. ‘There they 
continued for more than two centuries, and then migrated to 
Michel Grove, not far from Arundel, and about eight miles south- 
east of Parham. About 1845, Michel Grove was bought by the 
Duke of Norfolk, who pulled down the house, and felled one or two 
trees in the heronry. The birds at once commenced their migra- 
tion, and in three seasons all had found their way to the Parham 
woods.” 

Looking at Parbam on the map, we are reminded that at no 
great distance is Arundel Castle, a palatial residence which, if not 
worthy of high praise architecturally, is assuredly one of the 
‘‘ lions” of Sussex. The house is not open to visitors, but the Keep, 
from whence there is an extensive view, may be seen twice weekly, 
and the Great Park is always accessible. The Keep used to be 
inhabited by a colony of owls, but their privacy was destroyed by 
excursion trains, and ‘they did not long survive these turbulent 
invasions.” Another Sussex park open to the public and 
well deserving a visit is Goodwood, the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s residence. The house may be visited at all times 
with the exception of Sundays and the race week, but the park 
is more attractive than the house. ‘‘ The views from the higher 
grounds are very grand, and the trees beat the pictures.” 
But the traveller in Sussex will do well to escape for a time from 
ducal residences and noble parks, in order to traverse the wildest 
and least frequented parts of the county. Let him, for instance, 
take the walk from Mayfield to East Grinstead, first of all reading 
what ‘‘ Murray ” has to tell him about this line of route. The pas- 
sage will bear extracting. After saying that the accommodation 
in this district is somewhat rustic, but that the never-failing 
Sussex resource of eggs and bacon may be depended on, and “ for 
the most part, the cleanliness and lavender sheets of Izaak Walton's 
old-fashioned inn,” the writer adds :— 

* All this country will be best explored by the pedestrian who will 
find his pilgrimage in search of the picturesque amply rewarded. Owing 
to the peculiar formation of the Hastings sand, the whole district is 
broken into hill and valley, forming a class of scenery quite distinct 
from that of any other part of Sussex, and strongly resembling some 
corners of Devon...... ‘ The picturesque old villages, the venerable 
farms niched into the hill-sides, with the wallet oak in front of the 
porch, and the green wish or meadow below,’ the hollow with its group 
of old ash-trees, and deep lanes hung with fern and wild-flowers, afford 
@ succession of pictures well worth the seeking.” 

Sussex, it is needless to say, can boast a long array of worthies, 
though fewer probably than the adjoining county of Surrey. 
Cobden had an estate by Midhurst, near the house in which he 
was born, and in the churchyard where he is buried lie also the 
remains of the late Bishop Wilberforce. At Chichester, where 
Archbishop Juxon was born, died the illustrious Chillingworth ; 
and when he was buried in the Cathedral, a Puritan flung his 
Religion of Protestants into the grave, ‘“‘to rot with its 
author and see corruption ;” and it is said that this Puritan’s son 
got into the cloister at night, and defaced the inscription with a 
pickaxe. Collins the poet was a native of Chichester, and at the 
end of his brief and painful career he obtained a monument in 
the cathedral. Field Place, near Horsham, is for ever famous as 
the birthplace of Shelley, who, to quote the absurdly inappropriate 
language of the Sussex Garland, was “most assuredly an able 
man.” Another great poet of an earlier period, John Fletcher, 
‘literary brother of Beaumont,” was born at Rye, where his 
father, afterwards Bishop of London, was at that time vicar. At 
Salvington the learned Selden was born, in 1584, and the cottage 
is still standing in which he saw the light. It would be easy to 

add to this list, and to mention, too, a number of famous inci- 
dents which give celebrity to the county. 

Great names and great memories abound in England, and if 
Sussex can boast a goodly share, her good fortune is not singular. 
And this: reminds us how greatly the pleasure of home-travel is 
enhanced by the associations, historical, literary, or religious, 
of which the traveller is continually reminded. It is possible to 
traverse large tracts of country on the Continent which are neither 
linked with a great event, nor with the life of a distinguished 


person. Step where you will in England, and you come upon 
ground sacred to patriotism, to literature, or to piety. Witha 
good guide in the hand, none of these associations are lost, and 
as we read the handbook of a county, noble deeds done or words 
uttered receive, as it were, new life and meaning. 

Topography, it has been said, is the handmaid of patriotism, 
and such books as the two before us, by giving us a closer 
acquaintance with a most interesting part of England, may serve 
to increase our affection for the whole country. This is not one 
of the services generally supposed to be rendered by the Guide- 
writer, but it can scareely be doubted that in doing his work well 
he does in a measure contribute to this result. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—=———— 


The Fall of the Mogul Empire. By H.G. Keene. (Allen and Co.)— 
India and its history are not a very familiar, and we suspect, not a 
very attractive subject to most English readers. This is hardly to be 
wondered at. We soon get sick of the intrigues, and assassinations, 
and bideous massacres which uniformly disfigure the annals of the 
East. We read of revolutions and of the overthrow of dynasties, but 
it all seoms to lead to no result. In the volume before us, we have a 
very brief sketch of the Mogul Empire, as an introduction to the more 
important period, from 1760 down to 1803, the year in which Delhi was 
captured by General Lake, and the Court of Directors became, in fact, 
the administrators of the government of the vast peninsula. For an 
average reader, we should be inclined to say that Mr. Keene presup- 
poses rather too much knowledge of the subject, though of course the 
typical fourth-form boy will not need any hints by way of explanation 
as to the Barha Saiyids and the Rajput confederacy. His narrative, too, 
is not always as perspicuous as we could wish, though we frankly 
admit that he has to travel rather rapidly over a time of confusion and 
anarchy, which it is by no means easy to exhibit clearly. However, as 
an Anglo-Indian, he no doubt knows what he is writing about, and he 
has also decided ideas about India, and about our conquest and occu- 
pation of it. The old races, he thinks, could have done nothing 
with the country; with them and their rulers, he observes that 
“a base, tortuous selfishness ” passed for statecraft, and by consequence, 
the mass of the people was in a hopelessly miserable condition. “ An 
administration without law, an aristocracy without conscience, roads 
without traffic, fields overgrown by forest,” such is the picture he gives 
us of India before the British rule. “ Still,” he says, “‘ there are pro- 
bably few Hindostanis at this moment who would not delight in the 
thought of the expulsion of the foreigners and the restoration of 
anarchy.” We are not surprised at this, as, unhappily, human nature 
is often perverse enough to dislike being improved. Perhaps Mr. 
Keene is justified in hoping that as native ignorance disappears, better 
results will follow, and loyalty to the Empress of India generally pre- 
vail. Whether the people will ever embrace Christianity, he seems to 
think a matter of doubt; should they do so, he is convinced that they 
will largely modify it, and adapt it to their own habits of mind, as, in 
fact, it may be truly said the nations of Europe have done. The 
Mussulman element may be regarded as the strongest, and probably 
the most dangerous, and it would be quite certain to be at the head of 
any great insurrectionary movement. The only conclusion to which 
Mr. Keene thinks we can come is that “ it is our duty to make the best 
of our position in India, to hold it with a firm hand, and while we 
place confidence in native functionaries, to exercise a full control over 
them at the same time.” His book is certainly worth reading. 


The History of the United States of America. By George Bancroft. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This is a reprint or “centenary edition” 
of a book which has long been accepted, by Americans at least, as 
the standard autbority on the history of the United States down 
| the close of the War of Independence. It is not merely a reprint, 
| however, baving been, we are told in the preface, ‘‘ thoroughly revised, 
| at the cost of a “ solid year of close and undivided application.” For 
| English readers, the book has a rather verbose voluminousness, which 
tends to hinder its wide acceptance, but the younger generation might 
do worse than study it. In spite of prejudices and occasional harsh 
judgments, it offers a faithful account of a long and, on the whole, 
heroic struggle. We could have wished, however, that the revision 
had embraced some additions as well. The history closes with the 
year 1782, just, in fact, when the real political history of the 
American Union began. All the modern changes, the growth, the 
difficulties, and wars of the Union are ignored, even in the introdac- 
tion, which still speaks of a country having no debt, of domestic 
peace ‘‘ maintained without the aid of a military establishment,” and of 
“ a Constitution which engages the fond admiration of the people by which 
it has been established.” Phrases like these sound strangely in the 








ears of a generation familar chiefly with civil strife, a labouring con- 
stitutional machine, and the burden of a huge Debt. For what it does 
give, however, this new edition is welcome, and ought to be read, for 
we know too little of American history, old and new. 
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The Rule of Islam; its Rise and Decay. By Archibald J. Dann. 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—Not much can be expected, when twelve centuries 
or more are to be crowded within the compass of a moderate-sized 
octavo. Stilla sketch of this kind has its uses. A considerable por- 
tion of it is devoted to recent history. This, perhaps, is the most 
needed, Recent events fall curiously out of remembrance, and indeed 
it is positively harder to learn about them than it is about the more dis- 
tant. The history of the twenty years since the Crimean war, and of 
what the Turks have been doing since then, is especially worth noting. 
Why was the Emperor of the French to be listened to with attention 
and respect when he appealed on behalf of the Syrian Christians, and 
the Czar to be execrated when he did the same for the Bulgarians? Who 
has done most, not in the fancies of crazy alarmists, but in actual deed, 
to endanger our Eastern possessions, Russia or France? Which was 
it that attacked Egypt? 


Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. 
(Macmillan.)—Mr. Squier has already a great reputation as an explorer 
of American antiquities, and it will be still further increased by the 
complete and elaborate work which is now before us. He was sent as 
Commissioner of the United States to Pern, to assist in the settlement of 
some conflicting claims. On completing this duty, he commenced his 
explorations, and he carried them on for the space of eighteen months. 
The extent of country traversed was very large, some of it almost en- 
tirely new to travellers. The great lake of Titiaca, the native region of 
the Incas, Mr. Squier claims to have been the first thoroughly to ex- 
plore. The account of this strange body of water is remarkably in- 
teresting, quite apart from any consideration of the monuments of 
antiquity which are found on its sand-islands. It is as large as an 
inland sea, measuring 120 miles in length, and nearly half as much in 
breadth, and it stands at a height of more than 12,000 feet above the 
sea-level, and its depth is in places more than a hundred fathoms. It 
is navigated by boats made of bundles of reeds, which have probably 
the distinction of being the most inconvenient and unsafe in the world. 

. Titiaca is only one of the many localities visited and described by Mr. 
Squier. We can only wish that the results of his labours could be 
embodied in a form every way worthy of his industry and learning. 

The Holy Childhood. (Nisbet and Co.)—This book contains lessons 
for children on the earlier portions of the Four Gospels. The quality of 
the instruction imparted in them is decidedly above that to be found in 
most books written for the young, and their theological tone is a healthy 
one. Wé are inclined to think that the form in which these lessons are 
conveyed—conversations between father, mother, and children—is a 
mistake, and believe that the writer would be more impressive when 
using another. But in spite of this, teachers of children will get great 
help in preparing lessons from this little volume. 

Doing and Dreaming. By Edward Garrett. (Nimmo.)—A little 
story told in some two hundred small pages, but well worth many 
lengthy novels. Mr. Garrett’s subject is sufficiently expressed by the 
title of his book, and it is enough to say that he has treated it in a way 
worthy of its dignity and trath. It is “a tale for the young” of the 
best kind, But there is much in it that older readers may take to 
themselves with great profit. We must quote one fine paragraph :— 
‘* Was there ever a sacrifice which at some time in its history did not 
seem too dear? What great man who has freed a country has not 
turned disgusted from the bickering and pettiness of its politics, to regret 
the graves which were filled to buy such a freedom? There must not 
be too much counting of the cost in our beginnings. It is well that we 
cannot see some of the near consequences of our heroisms, or they 
would remain unperformed. If we could see all their consequences, 
and the consequences of their consequences, that might have a different 
effect.” 

A Living Faith. By George S. Merriam. (Lockwood, Brooks, 
and Co., Boston.)—This little book consists of articles which originally 
appeared in an American weekly newspaper, called Zhe Christian Union. 
A remarkable feature in these articles is that, while evidently written 
for the many and not for the few, and in a style singularly simple and 
clear, they convey thoughts and convictions which here would certainly 
be considered unpopular,—*‘ caviare to the general.” We feel in read- 
ing them that the writer must have an audience which he could not 
find in England. The ideas contained in the book may not, many of 
them, be novel, yet there is a freshness about it, as a whole, indicating 
a teacher who feels that he has something to say to the world. The 
spirit in which these articles are written is an admirable one, earnest, 
cautious, and charitable always. Mr. Merriam does not define his pre- 
cise theological stand-point. He appeals to readers whose stand-points 
may be various, and expects to meet with sympathy in many different 
quarters. Certainly the orthodox have no right to quarrel with, 
though they may wish to add to, such a summary of the Gospel as this. 
‘The supreme message of that Gospel is a call to right living, through 
the divine help. Its revelation is of a God who gives his very life to 
draw his creatures into his own moral likeness. It reveals Omnipo- 


tent love inspiring and lifting and transforming us.” Mr. Merriam ex- 
pects to see many changes “in religion in the future ;” more of a truth- 
seeking spirit in it and more charity: but he is even more ready to 





warn innovating teachers than to urge them on. ‘Bondage to super- 

stition is not the worst thing; the liberty that casts off the law of 

God is far worse.” The true attitude of theology towards 

science has, perhaps, never been more forcibly expressed than 

in an article on “Christianity and Natural Science.” Speaking 

of the Darwinian theory, the writer says:—‘The fact of God’s 

agency is wholly untouched by the discussion; its method only 

is in question...... There is nothing in that theory that obliges a 

man to get rid of God. Nor is there anything to destroy belief in immor- 

tality.” The moral teaching of this writer is exceedingly pointed. He 
directs his countrymen to the “ Episcopal Catechism ” and its “ Duty to 
our Neighbour,” where “there are sundry old-fashioned precepts at 
which the unregenerate American is very much disposed tolaugh..... 
The fashion of acknowledging any ‘ betters’ has pretty much gone out in 
this part of the world. ‘Lowliness and reverence,’ toward whomsoever, 
are not the most characteristic graces of our people. And not much 
more in accordance with popular ways of thought is the clause, ‘ Todo 
my duty in that state of life into which it shall please God to call me,’ 
But this staid and quiet phrase is a jewel,” and contains, as Mr. Merriam 
expounds at length, the lesson which his countrymen most need to learn. 
Mr. Merriam criticises somewhat severely the form of worshipin Protestant 
Churches—excepting the Episcopalian—and gives us the following very 
pertinent observation :—“It is very singular that our non-liturgical 
Churches, being perfectly free to manage their services each in itsown way, 
have almost universally fallen into one traditional routine.” An essay on 
“ Eternal Panishment” is very able, and in it the writer points out 
with great force, as it seems to us, that “at present there is very little 
effective use of the motive of fear by intelligent preachers, because they 
are overweighted by the excessive severity of the doctrine they profess.” 
On this subject he is, we think, too confident, from not taking into 
account sufficiently the possible perversity of the human will; and 
indeed the effect of sin on the soul, and the remedial process required 
for overcoming it, have met with less consideration from him than we 
should have expected. On this point, it must be confessed that his 
teaching is deficient, though his book is to be welcomed as a remarkable 
and valuable contribution to current theology. 


The Burthen of Reuben. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Most travellers feel a certain discouragement when they 
see at once the whole of the journey that lies before them. The 
long straight roads in Southern France, with a dimly seen 
goal in the far distance, are somewhat wearisome. Some- 
thing of the same kind may be said of the novel before us, other- 
wise sufficiently clever and well written. We soon find ont that 
the Burthen of Reuben is instability of purpose. Harold Raby is 
unstable at the beginning of volume one, and we feel sure that he will 
be, as indeed we find him to be, unstable at the end of volume three. 
This, doubtless, is true to nature, and indeed it is a frequent criticism 
that novelists work changes in their characters which are not at all true 
to nature. But it certainly detracts from the interest of the story. 
When the fate that hangs over the dramatis persone is not the doom, 
grand though terrible, of the Greek tragedy, but the petty weakness of 
some very common-place man, we feel annoyed rather than impressed. 
If the reader does not too strongly object to this characteristic, and if 
he is willing to make his way through about a thousand pages in 
which love-making is by far the most frequent ingredient, he will 
find some amusement, and possibly some benefit, from the Burthen of 
Reuben. 


Religious Education. Four Sermons, with a Preface. By the Rev. 
D. Melville. (Rivingtons.)—This little volume will give much satis- 
faction to the wise friends of religious education. Mr. Melville pleads 
for a religious teaching that shall be disiinct without being distinctive, 
to use the phrases which he himself employs. He finds this in the ‘‘ Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles’ Creed,” and main- 
tains that there is nothing in the Cowper-Temple clause to prevent 
these being taught in rate-supported schools. His main argument con- 
sists in the analogy which he draws out between these three subjects, 
and the faculties of “love, duty, and knowledge” which are naturally, 
and in the order thus given, developed in the mind of every child. Canon 
Melville is a person of weight in the diocese of Worcester. His dis- 
courses were delivered under circumstances which gave them a special 
importance. And it is satisfactory to find that he is not an isolated 
instance of good-sense and liberality, but that the Diocesan Inspectors 
are ready to act on the principle. 


Out of the Question: a Comedy. By W.D. Howell. (Osgood, 
Boston, U.S.; Triibner, London.)—One Blake, a man of prepossessing 
manner and appearance, makes himself agreeable to a party of ladies 
on the road to an American watering-place, gives up his room to one 
of them when the hotel is found to be crowded, and renders to another 
the more substantial service of rescuing her from the hands of some 
tramps. Hence a mutual affection, but the social conventions inter- 
vene,—the elders of the family pronounce it to be “out of the ques- 
tion.” The brother of the young lady is called in, a good-natured: 
indolent fellow, with a considerable turn for humour, right-feeling, 
but not inclined to abet rebellion against “society.” But, lo! it turns 
out that “Blake” had put him also under obligations, having saved his 
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life some years before. So “society” has to give way. All this is 
told in lively dialogue, and makes an hour’s very agreeable reading. 


Centennial Portfolio. By Thompson Westcott. (Thomas Hunter, 
Philadelphia; Sampson Low and Co., London.)—Here we have some 
fifty tinted lithographs of the great exhibition of Philadelphia. It is 
called a “ souvenir,” and will serve the purpose excellently, while those 
who did not see the great sight will be able to get some faint notion of 
its extraordinary variety. Interior scenes are not attempted at all, but 
all the buildings erected by the various States of the Union and by 
foreign nations that exhibited are represented. The lithographs are 
well executed, and they are accompanied by descriptive letterpress. 


The Frau Domina. From the German of Claire von Gliimer. (Bos- 
ton, United States, Lockwood and Brooks.)—It would have been no 
great loss to the English-reading public if this novel had been left in 
its native language. It is a very dismal story, not at all of the kind 
which suits the taste of readers in this country. A certain Aunt Elvira 
is one of the most important personages in it. She throws over her 
engaged lover to marry a certain Herr von Miinich, drives her husband 
wild with jealousy of his step-sons, wins the heart of her first lover, 
by that time married to her sister; brings about a duel between this 
man and her husband; makes her way into his room when he is sup- 
posed to be dying, declares her love for him, and deserts him again the 
next moment, when her husband appears on the scene. This is, perhaps, 
an unfavourable specimen of the book, but it is not pleasant or whole- 
some anywhere. 


The American. By Henry James. (Osgood, Boston, U.S.; Triibner, 
London.)—An American who has made his fortune in the States goes 
to spend it, after the manner of his race, in Paris. His first experi- 
ence is to meet with a young lady of the adventurer type, who is 
copying pictures in the Louvre, not because she has any kind of skill 
in painting, but because this is a convenient and respectable way of 
exhibiting herself. The American acts the munificent patron, but sees 
through and checkmates the young woman’s scheme to secure a prize 
better worth having even than high prices for worthless copies. His 


second experience is to meet with a lady of the highest aristocracy, | Ho 


who is possessed of every charm and virtue. They are engaged, the 
family first assenting, then for reasons which it is not easy to under- 
stand, withdrawing this assent. The story, if such it can Le called, 
ends with showing us beauty and virtue in a convent, and vice 
triumphant in Hyde Park. There is much cleverness in the pictures 
of Parisian life, but except the “American” himself, there is no one 
for whom it is possible to feel any kind of regard. Madame de Cintré 
herself, whom the hero loves, we have to take, so to speak, on trust, 
for we see little reason for his thinking her so admirable. It may 
easily be concluded, therefore, that the effect of the whole book is 
scarcely agreeable, 

The Home at Bethany. By James Oulross, A.M.,D.D. (Religious 
Tract Society.) —These meditations on what is recorded of Lazarus and 
his sisters are written with research, thoughtfulness, and some degree 
of eloquence. 


New Epitions.—We have to acknowledge the sixth and concluding 
volume of the “ Library Edition” of Tennyson’s Poems. It contains the 
** Tdylls of the King,” and finishes with the noble lines, “ To the Queen.” 
Onur readers will not blame us if we quote a part of them :”— 


“Some are scared, who mark, 
Or wisely or unwisely, signs of storm, 
Waverings of every vane with every wind, 


with Notes, by David A. Wells (Putnam, New York; Sampson Low 
and Co., London), one of “ Putnam’s Popular Manuals,” a series which 
seems to be largely borrowed from English sources; Remarks on the 
Use and Abuse of Some Political Terms, by the late Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, a new edition, with notes, by Sir Roland Knight Wilson (Thornton, 
Oxford); The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression, as Connected with 
the Fine Arts, by Sir C. Bell (Bell and Sons) ; and the Handbook of Natural 
Philosophy, by Dionysius Lardner; Mechanics, edited and enlarged 
by B. Liwy, (Charles Lockwood and Co.) With these may be mentioned 
the Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Scienre, Liverpool Meeting, 1876, edited by CO. W. Ryalls (Longman). 
——lIn fiction, we have The Hand of Ethelberta, by Thomas Hardy 
(Smith and Elder); The Sea and the Moor, by Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle, the “author's edition” (Weir); Zhe Valley of Poppies, by 
Joseph Hatton (F. Warne and Co.); Katherine's Trial, by Holme Lee 
(Smith and Elder); Dot and Dime, Two Characters in Ebony (Rout- 
ledge); and Helen's Babies, (F. Warne and Co.) ——New editions have 
been issued of Raedeker’s Switzerland, and Handbook for Travellers in 
Northern Italy (Leipzig, Baedeker); The London Guide, Season 1877 
(Stanford); and The Picturesque Tourist,a Handy Guide Round the 
World (Elzevir Press). 
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To its own harm; the l of this great world 

Lies beyond sight; yet—if our slowly-grown 

And crown'd Republic’ ‘8 crowning common-sense, 

That saved her many times, not fail—their fears 

Are morning shadows longer than the shapes 

Which cast them, not those gloomier which forego 

The darkness of that battle in the West, 

When all of high and holy dies away.” 
——The fifth volume of Mr. Kinglake’s Jnvasionof the Crimea (Black wood 
and Son) takes the reader down to the end of the day of Balaclava. 
We hope to notice The Poetical Works of John Milton (Globe Edition), 
with introduction by David Masson (Macmillan ).—In divinity, we have 
the “sixth edition” of Questions illustrating the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, by Edward Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield 
(Rivingtons); Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesie Anglicane, a Gul. 
Bright et Petro G. Medd, “ editio tertia” (Rivingtons); and Words of 
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Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little Children, edited by W. Logan 
(Nisbet). With these we may notice the fifth volume of an excel- 
lent publication, of which we have more than once spoken with 
well-deserved commendation, Zhe Expositor, edited by the Rev. 
Samuel Cox (Hodder and Stonghton). 
contents of this volume the continuation of the editor’s articles on the | 
Book of Job, and some essays by Canon Farrar, one especially, of ready | 
application to present circumstances, on the ‘‘ Antagonism of Christ to | 
Externalism in Religion."—In philosophy and science, we have /’ssays 
on Political Economy, by Frederic Bastiat, English translation, revised, 
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THB MAFIA AND OMERTA IN SiciLy. By T. Adolphus | government, and balances the intellectual develop- 
Trollope. ment. Good references given and required. 
Tue ROYAL ACADEMY AND EXHIBITION. | = 
COLONEL GORDON'’S EXPEDITION TO THE UPPER NILE TUTTGART.—A Lady and Gentleman 
Regions By F. A. Edwards. ; going to Stuttgart for the Education of their 
THe Use AND Abuse OF Foop. By Richard A. Family, wish to take Charge of Two or Three 
tor. Children to Educate with them. References mequioed. 
REGIMENTAL DISTINCTIONS IN THE BRITISH ARMY. | Wor terms, &c., address “E.C,,” care of B. 
By Major Knollys. WEBSTER, Esq., 2 Pump Court, Temple, to LH 
THE RiveR TYNE. By Mark Heron reference is given. 


; Gent! ’ is giv 
ee ee ~ CHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


On the 28th inst. will be ready, price One Shilling, | ice &b 0 ak Epc an ee, 














with Four Illustrations. _ a Conus a in ony noth = 
on the Ist of October, 1877.—For further particulars, 
BELGRA VIA. ly to Mrs. THORNE, Hon. Sec., at the School, 30 

No. 130, for AUGUST. enrietta Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 
Gootante, OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 

Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 

THilustrated by E H. French. 4 , ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £2048 
LEILA. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. year) to be competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
ON SoM ASTRONOMICAL PARADOXES, By Richard A. | #04 14}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
Proctor. ag preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen’s, 


a —_ oo a. B Bak 60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra. Apply to 
7 T. 2 t er. ; . i 
cg on Day li karte Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood . 


THE WITCH OF GARROWBUIE. . AD & 
le i NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Lllust. by A. Hopkins. ONE CHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP of £25, and 
With Illustrations on Steel and Wood, price Is. ae wb bev it- edhe ge Ree Boy 


7 lars apply to Aba ed STOOK, Secretary. 
2EB-EETBA BULIDAY NUMSER OF SCHOLARSHI 'S for WOMEN.—Four or more of 
BELGRAVIA. 


£15 to £50 ake will also be offered by the Clifton 
ConTENTS. a eg ah the han gong scare of wae le 
rther particulars may obtain rom Miss C. 

Tux SzoretT. Beautifully engraved on Steel. y 
Tas Mystery oF St. Remi. By Henry Kingsley. bk cht ae een CNR, eo Seee 


WInrrrep's Lovers. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 

ee ee en aw OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, 
Rep y IMU: 

A Pacn OF WERTHER. Illustrated by ‘by Rudolf Blind. MOORE Ba LE! SURREY ROAD —SEPTIAN 8 P. 
Two Naventy Giris. By J. Ashby-Sterry. versity Colleges, educates, as Private Pu; a few 
A OmRONOLOGICAL Exror. By James Payn. Sons of Gentlemen. Equal attention paid to work, 

La Buss D'Amovr. Illustrated by Agnes Furnivall. | health, and comfort. Bournemouth has been selected 
A Parr OP FRENCH BEAUTIES. for its porous soil, milder wiuters, and cool summer 
A NIGHT OF TERROR. sea-breezes. The pupils attend the ministry of the 
Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 
Strictly inclusive terms for pupils ander sixteen, £105. 
eee exchanged. Autumn Term begins, Sept. 11. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
er ae ee RIVATE TULTION.—The Rev. 
OHARLES W. wth ee M.A. (Cambridge 


A R I A D N Ee. Math. Tripos, Le Bas Pri 868) prepares Four 


























noe 1 ee ee W.C. 
tudents of University College reside in the Hah 
under Collegiate discipline. 

Particulars as to rent of rooms, Schola &e., 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or 
the SEORETARY, at the Hall. 
king SOLICITORS, EXEC UTORS, 

TRUSTEES, and the PUBLIO.—Mounted and 
Unset Jewels, Watches, Chronometers, Clocks, Silver 
and Plated Goods, Dressing-cases, and other 
can be included in Sales by pectic, amy) take place 
three days in each week, at DEB M, STORR, and 
SONS’ GREAT MART, King ee aaa 
W.C. Terms on application. Catalogues post free. 


ALUABLE LACES, Ladies and 

Gentlemen's Wardrobes, Officers’ Uniforms, 

Guns, Wines, Silk Mercery, Woollen Drapery, Harneag, 

China, Bronzes, Furniture, &c., can be included in 

Auction —s which take pane) three or four days in 

each week, at Messrs. DEBENHAM, STORR, and 

SONS' GREAT MART, King Street, Covent Garden 

London, W.C. 


Maat 4 HALL, GORDON 











MIDLAND RAILWA 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1877. 

IRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST 
TICKETS, AVAILABLE for TWO MONTSS, 
will be issued from May 14th to the 31st October, 1877. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 

issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1877. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday, July 28. 
5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 
ls. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
one ag men will SHORTLY CLOSE.—From 9 till 
usk. Admission, 1s. Ser .—Gallery, 53 Pall 

H. F. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —' The 
SLEEPING BEAUTY; ony the Entranced 
aad Mpovtasenee Rototomaeah, 6 written by Dine Ber? 
nolds, Ne pay by Mr. George Dankien’-- DEAS 
in the TU 7) 











TURKISH WAR, with Dissolving V: Views and Bilests, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, the most 
weird, and incom; _——— Séance ever 4 


conducted by Polytechnic 

WONDERS of NATURE and of ART, revealed by 
the Oxy-Hydrogen renee and explained by Mr. 
J. —Admission to the whole,ls. Schodis and 
Children under ten, 6d. a from rc ‘to Sand from 





UID. Pupils for the University and Competitive i 
By O A. tions. Two vacancies next term, August 20. Present 
pupils, old Carthusians. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a 

References, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. Onrord; Sir Henry Verney, Bart., t. Claydon, B Backs; ; Sir 
John Strachey, v. Brooke Lambert, Bev. A. St. 


? 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. John Mildma; VAC 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL. Also, WANt TED, a GRADUATE (Oxford or Cam- 
. PUCE. bridge) in Classical Honours, as ASSISTANT-TUTOR. 
ty — jo FR tn Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
TRICOTRI TWO LITTLE WOODEN LIFTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 


N. 
— CASTLEMAINE'S — 

GNA. This School will be opened in January next. The 
HELD IN BONDAGE. IN A WINTER CITY. Council intend to elect a Head Mistress early in 
Seaaiquelas penne Salary £300 and aa. oy = £2 for 
every Scholar from 100 to 200, and o ‘or every 
Crown Svo, cloth exiza, Ts 63. Scholar above 200. Applications, with Testimonials, 
HISTORICAL PLAYS by TOM | to be sent by September 15th to one of the Honorary 
TAYLOR: — “Clancarty,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” | Secretaries, Miss CATHERINE WINKWORTH, 21 
“'Twixt Axe and Crown,” “The Fool's Re- | Victoria Square; or Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 

yenge,” “ Anne Boleyn,” “ Arkwright's Wife,” &c. | Enfield Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


HEAD MAsTER: R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for 13 years 














Small 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(**Red-Spinner”). 

Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. ASSISTANT-MASTERS: Rev. T. A. A. Currot, M.A., 
URNE . . | late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and Junior 

J. M. W. TURN Be LIFE ond COR. Mathematical Scholar in the University (\st-class 
Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- ae — Pet. :: -7 a a 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A Ol oe | an 1875). olege, Cambridge, (Ist-class 
New Edition, entirely rewritten and considerably | /*Ssica! Pripos, 18/0). ; 
enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours e A int ont ioe oaee. hes ro meg ee 

i T *s ori Drawings. or the Foundation, August 7. First Entran ami- 
ae See oe aan nation for Non-Foundationers, September 27, 1877, 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. when the College will be opened. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at mA o— aud forms of entry, apply to the HEAD 


ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPs. 0 <:- : J 
AMILTON TERRACE HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
33 Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W. 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 
The Rev. J. Ll. Davies, M.A. 








NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James 
Miss Emily Davies. 


PayYN. 3 vols. 
The Rev. Canon Duckworth, M.A. 


DICK TEMPLE. By James Miss Hart, 


GREENWOOD. 3 vols, Miss Dora Reece. 
L. L. Gordon Robbins, Esq., M.A. 


JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. Miss Vernon. 

LOVETT CAMERON. 3 vols. HONORARY SECRETARY. 

Miss Dora Reece, 21 Cavendish Road West, Regent's | 
JOHN LEXLEY'S TROUBLES. By . Park, N.W, 

W. Barpsiey, M.A. 3 vols, HEAD MISTRESS.—The Governors are prepared 
to appoint a — MIST i. for = —— which | 
will open in January next e salary will be £200 

TOUCH and GO. By Jean Middlemass. a year, with rooms and board, anda capitation fee of 
[/n the press. | $9 after the number of pupils reaches fifty.—Applica- 
tions, with references, to be sent to the  secngee | 
Secretary, on or before September 1, from whom all 
information may be obtained. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the. Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds. of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts, 
fixed and moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HE “GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate,in 1 hour 45 min. 
a rtures omey Friday from Charing Cross at 3.45 
Cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Monday morning (See bills.) 

RN TICKETS for the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
4 TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway for a 
week, 


HE “GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 
BATHS.—“It has a system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal.—— 
“There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
any we have seen in the East for luxuriousness.”— 
London Medical Record. The picturesque Victoria 
Gardens face the Hotel. 


ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
a NOVELTIES ia Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and 
EOCBNTRIC MONOGRAMS, artisticaily designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 


‘ashion. 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 
| HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DgsiGNen, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 




















In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
| which aré calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRIN — have adopted A NEW LABE! 


their signatur 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Onosse 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
| * Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
wor. 
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HEAL AND SON’S 
GOMMIER 
FLAStiQue 
Poxrarie 


1S THE BEST = laced YET 
INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 


Furniture Manufacturers, 
195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM OOURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





kK*® AHAN’S L | WHISKY. 

UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 





profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in caske and cases for home use and rta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on m to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Royal Irish loriea, 


Belfast; or ons their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPES 80DA-WATER. 





| 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displa: “ 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation we = yn com 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perf of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen . 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3lsr DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR, 





The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “ Institute of Actuaries'’” Tables of Mortality were employed ee. 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in scengeeees ame 
2. The future rate of 


ee 


Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
d Profits. 


" was reserved for future Expenses an (See Government 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








iw 414 ee 7 The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted,.and the Valuation 
» Cuneumnars oo rly requested to ask for | Schedule, will be forwarded. 
Fonntain), as ahs imitations are offered Rea Soe oe Mareh, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Merchants, and Grocers. 7 . ‘ 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
the celebrated 


E 


and SON, Sole of 

and Manufacturers of the PIC! SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourab 

by thotr namo, beg to remind he Public that overy 
article prepared by Te as entirel 
Unadulterated. — 92 , At Street, Ca 


Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman f Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, SE. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
— geeee to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Hlizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
fy bry, yer is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during —_ A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

at, on the circumference of the body two inches 

low the oe ba sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. ITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Tro ies, Dis, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6a; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made = oF ohn White, 
Post-office, Piecadill 


NEW 

LASTIC STOCKIN Gs, KN EE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS avd SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES. ’— 
THACKERAY, in the “ VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—“ There's no sweeter "Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREEOASTLES.”’ 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 


2 York Street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877. 
ENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty to 
direct the attention of my friends and the 
— Por to the special advantages of PARR'S 
IF ILLS. Their beneficent influence over the 
digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness, 
and congestion of the liver, is not only remarkable, 
but most marvellous.—I am yours truly, 
A. GRIMSHAW. 








being. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, Se os| . 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL Liguts AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLW. 
KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 

TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM : MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 


St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


EARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


For the 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING, 
“ Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 

Vide Journal of Cutaneous Medicine. 
PEARS'S SOAP is sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’ 
Original and Superior Essence of 


ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 

Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“SOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 


The Medica] Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
a wenee - 4 Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 

ache, Gout, and Indigestion ; ; and 
as 3 oa aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling 

medicine has the happiest effect when the 
blood is overheated, and a tendency to inflammatory 
action is set up inthe system. One Pill taken shortly 
before dinner does away with the indigestion, fulness, 
and flatulency indicative of a weak stomach or dis- 
ordered liver. A few Pills taken at bedtime act es 
alteratives and aperie nts; they not only relieve the 
bowels, but regulate every organ connected with 
them; overcome all acrid bumours, and encourage a | 
free supply of all the secretions essential to our well- 
Hollo way's Pills gy! cleanse and per- 
fectly regulate the circulation,and beget a feeling of 
comfort in hot climates and high eeaeeeaaaee, SED 
is most desirable for the preservation of health. 





RY’ s EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/ovod, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


\ PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 
54 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 
Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d’; sent free for 54 stamps. 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of all Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London. —ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE 
duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately tis 
used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
Price 38 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 
AIR-COLOUR WASH.—By 
damping the head with this beautifully- 
fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its or I 
colour, and ins so by an jonal using. 10s 6d, 


sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London ; of all Chemists. SKIN TONIO, 3s 6d. 


HE NOSE MACHINE. —This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 

hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 



































Any one can use it, A 


are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


shaped to ~y yn : . = 
in Prevent and Curin L. 0. ne out pain. Price 10s sent carr ree.— 
and Skin Sanoet Excellent, s reshlng, and % ‘| RO , 248 High Holborn, London. i MACHINE, 





for forming the ear. Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 





Messrs. ROBERTS and Co., London. 





vigorating to the constitution. Bold. by © 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Sea of Mountains: an 

ACOOUNT of Lord DUFFERIN’S TOUR through 

BRITISH COLUMBIA in 1876. By MoLyNgUXx 

St. JOHN. 2vols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 

“ A faithful and readable account of the daily doings 

of Lord and Lady Dufferin throughout their varied 
travelling in the Pacific."—Court Journal. 


Across Central America. By J. 


W. BopDAM-WHETHAM, Author of * Pearls J, the 
Pacific,” &c. 8vo, with Illustratiuns, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Annette. By the Author of 


“ST. OLAVE'S,” &c, 2 vols. 


Winstowe. By Mrs, Leith 


ADAMS. 38 vols. 


The Marquis of Lossie. By 


George MacDonALpD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” pa 8 vols. 


The Burthen of Reuben. By 


Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella.” 3 vo 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. (July 27. 


Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
RINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, Vol. I. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 

*,* The second edition (with aw chap- 
ters) is now ready, and buyers of the first edition may 
have these additional chapters, on sending to the pub- 
lishers the notice inserted at the end of the volume. 

WILLIAMS and Nore@ate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 1s. 
OEMS. By Jane BowrinG CRANCH. 


Provost and o 36 Henrietta sree Covent Garden, 
‘own 8yo, price 7s 6 


ETER. - «Stone. ") ‘This 
Rock;" “ The 3.""—Matt. on 18-19. A 
Commentary. ‘‘ Simon Peter, a Servantand an Apostle 
of Jesus Christ "; also “ An Elder.” Spritually, a King 
and a Priest ; Ecclesiastically, Neither a Royal Priest, 
nor Priest-Maker. 

“Ye also, as lively Stones, are built up & spiritual 
house, an holy Priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ......Ye are a 
chosen generation, 2 Royal Priesthood.” (I. Peter, ii. 


5, 9.) 

By Epwin T. CAULFEILD. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster 
Row. Bath: R. E. PEACH, Bridge Street. 


The BAMPTON a, a A ae 

Just published, 8vo, , pric 

HRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 

in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. 

Eight Lectures a before the University of 

Oxford. By the Rev, C, A, Row, M.A., Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, 

London: F, NorGATE, 17 Bedford Street, Covent 

Garden. 


«« The PRIEST in ABSOLUTION " and LITURGIOAL 
REFORM. 


Third Edition, Part I, price 7s 6d. 
ITURGICAL PURITY our RIGHT- 
FUL INHERITANCE. By J. COWLEY FISHER, 
M.A., of the Middle Temple. 
“Thoroughly master of his subject.’'—Zdinburgh 
Review. 
“Goes to the root of the matter."—Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Gatette. 























London: LONGMANS and Co. 
In 3 vols. imp. 8vo, £1 11s 6d. Second Edition, now 


ready, of 
R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN.- 
TARY, condensed by the Rey. RoBERT NEWTON 
Youne. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 


Just REA TI Edition, price 3s 6d, RVO 8vo. 
‘"REATISE on NERVOUS 

LA EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases le: by it. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London: 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


Y 1 YHE BUILDER, a weekly Illustrated 

Journal, conducted by Mr. GEO. GODWIN, 
¥.R.S., price 4d, or by post 43d, addresses itself to 
many clasees of readers. The number for this week 
includes Views of the Holy Apostolic Church, Cam- 
berwell; and the New Schools, Hamburg; Articles on 
Population and the Means of Support; Sanitary 
Processes; the Roman Forum; Naples Exhibition; 
Light and its Influence, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and 











GENERAL PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 6d. 
PROFESSOR FLINT’S 
INTRODUCTORY SERMON 


(ON CHRISTIAN UNITY). 
Published by Request of the Council. 





In a few days will be published, by the same Author. 
THEIS M. 
BEING THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1876. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6:1. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready. 
THE CONFESSIONAL AND THE 
PRAYER-BOOK. 


Published by the Association for Promoting the 
Revision of the Prayer-Book. 


Frice 1d. 


“The very least that could be done to free the 
Church from aimbiguity on the subject of the Con- 
fessional, would be to recast the service for the Visi- 
tation of the Sick in a mew and different spirit.”— 
Spectator. 





WYMAN and SONS, 
81 Great Queen Street, W.C.; ; and all Booksellers. 








This day, price 23 6d, 160 pp. 
FATAL DAYS; 


OR, FRANCE, EUROPE, AND THE SIXTEENTH 
OF MAY. 


By M. DE LA FRANCHE-COMTE. 


London: W. MULLAN & SON, 34 Paternoster Row. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London’—Established 

1782. Prom oe — liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 

Ce Doe WILT AM LOVELL 
act JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand 056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained on re. 
RGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


AN Di HA D FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. —DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills tiated and collected. 
Money received on oe om. ‘or terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad t, E.C. 
WILLIAM. PURDY. General Manager. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on the 3lst Dec. 1876... £5,493,862 
Income for the past year ............. 488,970 
Amount paid on Death to December - 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,133 
The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are about 4} per cent. on the annual income. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM oy adopted by the Office. 
he RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 
Forms of Proposal, &c.; will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


A CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD 
paces Yo of all KINDS 
provided against by a ee | of the 
RAILW. uy PASSENG res ‘ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
=o WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
URKEY -— TEBtAS CARPETS, 


RTED BY 
WATSON, ‘BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


ILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
































COMMERNCNREITE of a NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


T HE EXPOSITOR for JULY, 

Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL Cox. 
CONTENTS. 

1, Tue Hotrness OF Jesus CHRIST. By Professor F. 
Godet, D.D. 

2. St. JouN's View OF JESUS ON THE CxOSss. By Pro. 
fessor W. Milligan, D.D. 

3. THE Reign OF LAW AN INCENTIVE TO PRAYER, By 
Carpus. 

4. THe GOSPEL OF THE UNCIRCUMCISION. By Rev. R. 
E. Bartlett, M.A. 

5. THE Se.¥-EsTIMATE OF JesUs. By Professor A. B, 
Bruce, 

“The E.rpositor is @ publication of sterling value.” 
—Apectator. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

The FIF’'H VOLUME of the EXPOSITOR. (January 
to June, 1877. . With Contributions by Canon Farrar, 
D.D., Dr. Godet; Dr. A. B. Bruce; Rev. J’ 
R. Lumby, B.D. ; Professor Stanley Leathes, M.A.: 
Rev. J. Macpherson, M.A.; Rev. Henry Barton, 
M.A.; the Editor, &c. Vols. I. to IV. may also be 
had, price 78 6d each. 

London : Hoppene and SrOveRTO®: 27 Paternoster Row. 


Te WESTMIN NSTER REVIEW. 
New Series, No. CIIL JULY, 1877, 
CONTENTS. 

THE CHARTERED GUILDS OF LONDON. 

ILLICIT? COMMISSIONS. 

HARRIET MARTINBAU. 

THE PRESENT EDUCATION OF SOLICITORS. 

OLD GAELIC CULTURE. 

SuccEssFUL LAWYERS. 

THE CRADLE OF THE BLUE NILE. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology—2. Philo- 
sophy—3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and Travels 
—4. Science—5. History and Biography—6. Belles 
Lettres. 

London: TRUBNER and Co, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, No. VIII., July 1877, price 6s. 
HE CHURCH QUA RTERLY 
REVIEW. 

ANNIHILATIONISM 
THE CHURCH oF ENGLAND IN THE XVIIITa 

CENTURY. 
THE LiFe OF TITIAN. 
THE Sgpoy WAR. 
Lorp FALKLAND AND HIS MODERN CRITICS. 
Miss MARTINEAU. 
= PRESENT RELATIONS BETWBEN CHURCH AND 

TATE. 

8. THE JUDGMENT AND THE CRISIS. SHORT NOTICES. 
- | _nccae and Co., New Street Square, London, 


_ QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 287, is 4 THIS DAY. 
, nN TS. 
1. THE First LORD ABINGER AND THE BAR. 

. RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ART AND ARCHZOLOGY IN 


mS pote 





NOP Pe wr 





2. 
RoME. 

3. OXFORD GOSSIP IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

4. ECONOMICAL FACTS AND ECONOMICAL FALLACIES. 

5. ones OF ELECTRICITY AS APPLIED IN PEACE AND 

AR. 

6. NEW GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 

7. WAR IN THE East. 

8. THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION AND THE RIDSDALE 

JUDGMENT. 
9, NATIONAL INTERESTS AND NATIONAL MORALITY. 
__ JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
(No. 299, JULY) was published on Saturday last. 
CONTENTS. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF KLEBER. 
THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 
INDIAN FAMINES. 
COPERNICUS IN ITALY. 
NortTH-COUNTRY NATURALISTS. 
METROPOLITAN MEDICAL RELIEF. 
VENICE DEFENDED. 
ENGLAND OF ELISABETH. 
GEFFCKEN ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
THE RUSSIANS IN ASIA MINOR. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
ae A. and ©. BLACK. 


Thursday next. 
pe DUBLIN REVIEW. 


New Series, No. LVIL., price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 








SEPN OM Rewr 


1. Is THE ROMAN QUESTION AT AN END? 
2. THE AGé& OF ELIZABETH. 
3. GBNERAL IGNATIEFF. 
4. Mas. FLORENCE MACCARTHY'S CALDERON. 
5. THe Tavug VIEW OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMA- 
TION. 
6. THE SeNESARe EDUCATION ACT OF LAST 
SEss10) 
%. aariwiat MEMORY: 
8. LIBERAL IDEALS AND THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
9. MARSHAL MACMAHON’S APPEAL TO FRANCE. 
10. NOTICES OF BoOoKs. 
11. CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: BuRNs and om, 17 Portman Street, W., 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Sige AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory,and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 
MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 

HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or 
Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 33 to £30.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 











EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 





all Newsmen. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
ana serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Orystal 
| Case, £3 38.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
| HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S_ LIST| 


OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LISH and FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL 
The ENGLISH, TRRARY.—Volurce I. 


AHISTORY of MATERIALISM. By 
Tiofcseur #. A. LANGE. Authorised Translation 
from the German, by Est C. THOMAS. To be 
completed in 3 vols. Vol. I, crown 8vo, pp. 350, 
cloth, price 10s 6d. 

«The very remarkable work of Lange, ‘ Geschichte 
des Materialismus.’ A good translation of the latter 
would be a great service to philosophy in England."— 

Professor HUXLEY, in “ Lay Sermons,” First Edition, 

0, p. 871, Note. 

"~ tee, @ non-materialist, in his excellent ‘ History 

of Materialism,’ to the spirit and to the letter of which 

I am equally indebted.”"—Professor TYNDALL, in Ad- 

dress a8 President of the British Association, Belfast, 


1874. 
Volume IV. 
NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics. 
By EpiTH Srmcox. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 366,cloth, 
10s 6d. 


Other Works in preparation will be duly announced. 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 8vo, with Illustrations, 
pp. 508, cloth, 16s. 

CONTENTS:—The Nature of Life—The Nervous 

Mechanism—Animal Automatism—The Reflex Theory. 








The CAXTON CELEBRATION. 


The BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 
of WILLIAM CAXTON, England's First Printer. 
By WILLIAM BLADES. Founded to a great extent 
upon the Author's “Life and Typography of 
William Caxton.” Brought up to the Present 
Date, and including all Discoveries since made. 
Elegantly and appropriately printed in demy 8vo, 
on hand-made paper, in imitation Caxton binding, 
21s. 


The INVENTION of PRINTING: a 
Collection of Texts and Opinions. Description of 
Early Prints and Playing-cards, the Block-books 
of the Fifteenth Century, the Legend of Lourens 
Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated 
with Fac-similes of Early Types and Woodcuts. 
By THEO. L. DE VINNE. Royal 8vo, elegantly 
printed, with embossed Portraits, and a multitude 
of Fac-similes and Illustrations, clotb, 21s. 

The Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster occupies 
pp. 326-374, and is minutely examined and finally dis- 
— of by the Author, giving to John Gutenberg and 

trassburg the honour of the Invention of Printing 

with Metal Types. 


SHAKESPEARE: the Man and the 
Book. By O. M. INGLEBY, M.A.,LL.D. 8vo, pp. 
172, boards, 6s. 


SERIOUS LETTERS to SERIOUS 
FRIENDS. By the Countess of CAITHNESS, 
Author of “ Old Truths in a New Light.” Crown 
8y0, pp. viii.-352, cloth, 7s 6d. 


, 

The TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S 
VADE-MECUM of OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL 
LANGUAGE. Containing a Concise Ottoman 
Grammar; a carefully Selected Vocabulary, 
alphabetically arranged, in Two Parts—English 
and Turkish, and Turkish and English; alsoa 
few familiar Dialogues: the whole in English 
characters. ByJ. W. RepHOUSE, F.R.A. Oblong, 
pp. iv.-332, cloth, 5s. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT, Earl of 
Leicester, the Creator of the House of Commons. 
By RemInHOLD PAULI. Translated by Una M. 
GOODWIN. With Introduction by HARRIET MAR- 
TINEAU. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-340, cloth és. 


OSTRICHES and OSTRICH -FARM- 
ING. By JuLius p—E MOSENTHAL. Consul-General 
of the South-African Republic for France, and 
JAMES EoMUND Hartin@, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member 
of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &c. 8vo, 
with Eight full-page Lllustrations, and Twenty 
Woodcuts, cloth 10s 6d. 


LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. 


By Joun Ruys. Crown 8vo., pp. xii.-458, cloth, 12s. 


ASYSTEM of POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 
By JOHN LANCELOT SHADWELL. 8vo, pp. 650, 
cloth, 18s. 

“ Contains much that shows a careful study of the 
subject."—Examiner. 


INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIFNTALIA. 
Part IIL. 


The COINAGE of LYDIA and PERSIA 
from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Dynasty 
of the Achemenide. By BARCLAY V. Heap, 
Assistant-Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 
4to, pp. viii. and 56, with Three Autotype Plates, 





Post 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


'ALPS.—GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. Translated 


from the German of M. CAVIEZBL. 


“A more detailed and thorough le to the U; Engadine than hither pecese 
model of a guide to a restricted and Sanne locality!—-Sarunday Review. 5. ee pet 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


SEAT of WAR in EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE 


MAP of the SEAT of WAR in EUROPE. Sheet III. comprising from Adrianople to Constan , the 
phorus, of ora, the Dardanelles, Besika Bay, &c. iprine, coloured ahest. Se, tekina case, 


3s 6d; mounted in case, 5s. 
ublished, and . the Danube, N: lis, 


Sheet 1, uniform in 
tchi Rasova, rousha; arna, 
the Balkans, 


has al includes Bucharest 
Shistova, Biela, enenee, ont the Dob 
roads and passes are clearly sh 


been 
also 
Shumla, Osmanbazar, Shipna, Slivno, and Philippopolis. The 
own by means of a red line running along the centre of them, while all the 
usual topographical features have received careful attention. ” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





New Edition; scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 42. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. 


Professor RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., and G.S., of the Geological Surveys of the United 
Kingdom. This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c.,and when Mounted in Case, folds into a con- 
venient pocket size, making an excellent Travelling Map. Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions . 
Price in Sheet, £1 5s; Mounted in Case, £1 10s; on Roller, Varnished, £1 12s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





New Edition, size, 58 inches by 65; scale, 94 miles to an inch. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AFRICA. 


The vast progress that has been made in the last few rs in opening up the interior of this vast Con- 
tinent, has so altered its aspect as to make this New ition almost entirely a New Map. The recent 
work of Nachtigal in Soudan; of Colonel Gordon and the Officers of his Staff on the Upper Nile; of 
Stanley on the Victoria, Albert, and Tanganyika Lakes ; Cameron's walk across Tropical Africa ; Price's 
new road to Mpwapwa; aap pede isit to Mataka ; Young's Exploration of Lake Nyassa ; Compeigne 
and Marche on the Ogowai; Baines, Mohr, Elton, and others in the Countries South of the Zambesi, all 
being duly incorporated. 

Price, Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in Morocco Case, £3 13s 64; on Roller, Varnished, £3; on the Cray 
Roller, £4; on Spring Roller, £6. 
Lendon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


THE PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 
By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 

With Memoir of the Author. In 1 volume of 375 pages, in large clear type, with neat paper cover, price 1s 6a. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND 00'S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely fi Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6.1 per gross ; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens, 1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
gross. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large. Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d per gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 











ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 

42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 








price 10s 6d. 


THOUGHTS on LOGIC; or, theS.N.1.X. 


Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. iv.-76, 
cloth, price 2s 6d. [Just published. | 
| 


BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY. Second Edition, 32mo, pp. 616, with 
4 Maps, neatly bound in roan with tuck, or per- 
sian, price 10s 6d ; morocco, 12s 6d. 





i 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


| Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; th 

of heat; and they pro) 
| Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 
| Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


° FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
y give no oppressive amount 

Ovens are more equally heated than in the 

The various sizes suited to different 


rly ventilate the Kitchen. The 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, op application. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JULY. 
NEW EDITION now ready, postage free. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


NEW EDITION now ready, postage free. 


This CATALOGUE contains the Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay—Across 
Afriea, by Commander Cameron—Harriet Martineau's Autobiography—Captain 
Burnaby's Ride to Khiva—Schuyler's Turkistan — Margary's Journals— Dean 
Stanley's Jewish Church, Third Series—Mackay's Forty Years’ Recollections— 
Life and Letters of George Ticknor—The Shadow of the Sword—Thomas Wing- 
fold, Curate—Phobe, Junior—Daniel Deronda—Madcap Violet—Miss Molly—Rose 
Turquand, and an unusually large Selection of other Popular Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction, at the lowest current prices, and is especially commended to the attention 
of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of 


Modern Books. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all snbscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town mem Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


L-- LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 





HAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
) 


Just published. 
KINDNESS to ANIMALS, Illustrated by Stories and Anecdotes, for 
use as a Reading-Book in Schools. Price 1s 6d, cloth. 
NATIONAL READING LESSONS, printed on Eight Boards, for 
Hanging on School-room Walls, Price’ 6d each 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD, with Notes, for use in Schools, 
Gonpen IL., IL, soveeeeeres CCR price 2d. 


eeree ceecer ” 














FREEHAND DRAWING, Outlines to prepare Pupils for Examination 
in connection with South Kensinton. 
First ne Ee being Outlines of Familiar Objects. 24 
Examples on Cards. Price 1 
First hang DD tito ‘being Ornamental Floral Figures, Vases, &c. 
24. Examples on Cards. Price 1 
SBCOND GRADE. (Un preparation. 


W. R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Entirely devoted = 54 ht and En Literature. 
eminently for Family 5 a 


The wearied man of business a the tired student can take wp “ Tinsleys'" and find 
genuine recreation. 





The JULY NUMBER contains a New Serial Story by 


MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, 


Author of “ Guardian and Lover,” “ Her Plighted Troth,” ‘‘ Only a Face,” 
* Denison'’s Wife,” ‘ Faithless,” &c., entitled 


A MADDENING BLOW. 





Also, a New Serial Story by FRANK BARRETT, entitled 


TWO KNAVES AND A QUEEN. 
A RIDE THROUGH ISLAM: being a Journey 


through Persia and Afghanistan to India, rid Meshed, Herat, and Kandahar, 
By HipPisLeY CUNLIFFE MarsH, Oaptain 18th Bengal Cavalry, F.R.G.S. 


SERVICE in SERVIA. By Mrs. Pearson. In 


1 vol. 8vo. (Yow ready. 





NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT 


CLUB. By KaMOURASKA. In 3 vols. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


The FALL of SOMERSET: an Historical 


Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘Chetwynd 
Calverley,” “Old St. Paul's,” &c. In 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ LOVE'S CONFLICT," &c. 


A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Miss 


age Mareyrat, Author of “ Her Lord and Master,” “ mm.’ 5 the Air,” 
. 8 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of“ LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE,” &c. 


FOOTPRINTS in the SNOW. By Dora 


Duane, Author of “The Vicar’s Governess,” “The Miner's Oath,” &c. In 
3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “ COMING HOME to ROOST.” 


The GREAT GULF FIXED. By Geratp 


GRANT, Author ef “ The Old-Oross Quarry," &c. In 8 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “ FACES in the FIRE,” &c. 


NOBLE by HERITAGE. By Gxorce 


Frepericx Pargpon, Author of “Caleb Worthington’s Wish,” &c. Ia 1 vol, 
By the AUTHOR of “ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 


CRYING for VENGEANCE. By Miss Exten 


OC. CLAYTON, Author of “ Queens of Song," “ Playing for Love,” &c. In 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of * OLIVE VAROOE.” 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. By Mrs. Nortey, 


Author of “ Mildred’s Wedding,” “ Beneath the Wheels," &c. 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘A WOMAN SOORNED." 


The WAY WOMEN LOVE. By EK. Owens 


BLACKBURNB, Author of “ A Woman Scorned," &c. ols. 
By ARTHUR WOOD. 


SHODDY: a Yorkshire Tale of Home. By 








ARTHUR Woop. 3 vols. 


PHILIP CAREY, VISIONARY. Written by 


Himself. Edited by Ricuarp Diesy. In 1 vol, 


WORLD'S END: a Story in Three Books. By 


. RIOHARD Jerrertss. In 3 vols. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand. | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


*OHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the T&eeTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 18 “7 pe 

JOHN SNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and Rok *s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 











“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 


Bly 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues | VW 





All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, | 
Leicester Square, London. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 

wre by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, thé British Govern- 

ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 

ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 

Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


especially applicable to 
WOOD, TRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Fre. 


WALTER CARSON. and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate Hitt, Lonpoy, E.0.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


TILLS’ “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 
OIGARETTES. 








post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee,Banbury. | Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
wn protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 





CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS' DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY 


(~~ UMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
peascesst® EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 
Seed and MOORE, 
KR 


143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be bad of all Chemists. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 64. 
TASSO’S ENCHANTED GROUND. 
The PUBLIC PICTURE-GALLERIES of EUROPE, a THE STORY OF THE “JERUSALEM DELIVERED.” 
ae, wen the ‘Thirteonth Revues to the Eighioonth, inolar inclusive. By Now Gret presented in English Narrative pol 
Kate THOMPSON. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. (This day. “An excellent idea, admirably carried out. No one who understands the 
from doing se by the elegant synopats which thie volume offers for hie ald, aud v0 
STANLEYS ADD and SERMONS, — who are unacquainted with Italian, it will afford a real and rare pleasure. The 
Delivered at St. Andrew's in 1872-1875-1877. Crown 8vo, price 5s. [This day. selected 


ATREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe, F.B.S., 


and C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in Owens Col Man- 
cheater. Vol. I.: The Non- ‘Metallic Elements. 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, and a Portrait of Dalton engraved by Jeens, price 21s. [Nert week. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Hobart. With s » Soot 


Biographical Sketch. 8vo, 6s. 


The MEDA MAIDEN; and other Poems. By the Ear! 
of SouTHESK, K.T. Extra feap. 8vo, 7s. 
«Lord Southesk has some of the qualities of a poet in a very unusual measure. 
He has a sense of natural beauty, which is not uncommon, and he has an occa- 
sional originality, a pathos, and a felicity of expression which are uncommon 
indeed.”—Daily News. 





NEW BOOK EDITED by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
POEMS of PLACES.—ENGLAND and WALES. 2 vols. 


18mo, 9s. (Golden Treasury Series. 


MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. “With EnteoGactions by 


Professor MASsON. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. Globe Library. 
“In every way an admirable book, suitable alike for the Pa ~.- and the 
library.”"—Pall Mall Gazette.§ 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S AMERICAN ADDRESSES ; with 


a LECTURE on the STUDY of BIOLOGY. §8vo, price 6s 6d 


JOHN M‘LEOD CAMPBELL, D.D., MEMORIALS of; 
being Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Son, DONALD 
CAMPBELL, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, engraved by Jeens, 15s. 


“One of the most devout and most powerful theologians Scotland has ever 
produced.” —Nonconformist. 


WORKS BY J. M‘LEOD CAMPBELL, D.D. 
The NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and its Relation to 


Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo. 68. 


CHRIST the BREAD of LIFE. An Attempt | to give 8 a 
— direction to the present occupation of Thought 
ond Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES and REFLECTIONS, referring 
Early Ministry in the Parish of Row, 1825-81. Edited, with an 3 
Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A., Chaplain of King's College, 
London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION, with Special Reference 


to the Present Time. Second Edition. Crown 8v0, 5s. 





TURKS and GREEKS. Notes on a Recent Excursion |“ 
down the Danube, and through Roumania and Bulgaria, to Varna and Con- 
stantinople, back by Greece and Italy. By the Hon. DupLEY CAMPBBLL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. With Coloured Map, 3s 6d. 

“A handy and readable narrative for those who, knowing little, want to know 
something more of the country which is now the theatre of war."—Zcho. 





ART AT HOME SERIES—NEW VOLUME. 
MUSIC in the HOUSE. By John Hullah. Crown 8vo, 


illustrated, 2s 6d. [Second Edition. 


POEMS. By Ernest Myers. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


“A great attraction in Mr. Myers's poetry is the plain sincerity which speaks 
out of a heart full of sympathy with what is noble and beautiful in nature and in 
human character, with the self-saerifiee of men to day and two thousand years 
ago, with the sentiment of hills and valleys in which Virgil and Wordsworth 
sang.”"—Daily News. 


NATURAL GEOMETRY: an Introduction to the Logical 
Study of Mathematics. For the Use of Schools and Technical Classes. With 
Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachymetrical Works of Lagout. By A. 
MAULT. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


MODELS to accompany and illustrate the above, in Box, 12s 6d. 


‘The RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and their Relations to 
Ohbristianity. By the Rev. F.D. Mauriog,MA. Fifth Edition, weynie dey 5s. 
> 





RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY : 
ts on Mr. Mill's Answer to Sir 
Third Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 


a Review, with 
. Hamili- 





me 
Py By Professor Haseox. 





— of the great Crusade is briefly but beautifully told; the author has 
a formed them into 


th taste and whole, and 
pe the , roman spirit of the. the in- 
ay of faith, and the ardour of devotion which are breathed forth 


beeses The author has preserved the ene, tone of the poem in his direct and 
- a -formed narrative, with great success." — Spectator. " 


the episodes to a 





NEW CHEAP EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


LOUISA, QUEEN of PRUSSIA: 
Her Life and Times. With a Sketch of Prussian 
By E. H. Hupson, Author of ‘‘ Queen Bertha,” &c. 
“ Highly interesting."—J//ustrated London News. 
“Miss Hudson has done her work very well.’—Spectator. 


“No one can read these volumes without being struck by the beauty of 
Queen Louisa’s character."—Guardian. 


“No better present or prize-book could be named.—British Quarterly Review. 


History. 
Photo-Portrait. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 
FROM THE POETS. FROM SHAKESPEARE, 


1, The POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Edited by the CouNTESs OF PorTsMOUTH. 5th Thousand. 
(Iilustrated Drawing-Room Edition in preparation.) 


“A very dainty little book ; a collection of morceaux from the poets which illas- 
trate the characteristics of the months, and the Come of men and women. 
The idea has been to two morsels of poetry to each day, so that any man or 
woman referring to his or her birthday may find some lines Leoriling tie him or her, 
or at least some lines tempting him or her to be better than before, and the idea 
has been worked out with great taste and skill."—Spectator. 


2. The SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by Mary Freperica DunsaR. 36th Thousand. 
POCKET EDITIONS, 32mo, cloth limp, 28; gilt, 2s 6d. 
Roan, 3s, 48; morocco, russia, &c., 68, 7s 6d, to 21s. 


DRAWING-ROOM EDITIONS. 13 Copyright Photogra: 
bindings, 


Crown 8vo cloth gilt, 10s 6d; leather 3a 6d to 42s, 


HATCHARDS, Publishers, Piccadilly, London. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 





Just published. 


SOUTH by EAST; Notes of Travel in Southern urope. 
By G. F. Ropwgiu, Science Master in Marlborough . 102 Full-page 
Original and other Illustrations. Quarto, cloth extra, price 

* He is able to wig oe by faithful 

al e is a sive aoe | ly recording the ideas 


impressions of that are 
sdmirable in their way. Daily News. 


A HISTORY of BELFAST, from. the Earliest Times to 
the close of the Eighteeath Century. ~ a, RGE Bexx. Maps aad Iilustra- 
tions. Large 8vo, 770 pp., cloth gilt, price 28s. 


‘* Worthy of being regarded as a standard work of reference to the locality of 
which it treats.” News Letter. 
“In all respects this work is very complete."—Northern Whig. 


Imperial Folio, in post folio or bound, full cloth extra, gilt edges, price £5 5s. 
NEW Z Litho- 


Y. Fifteen Chromos 
graphed after Original Water-Colour a by Joun GULLY, with De- 
scriptive Letterpress by Dr. JULIUS VON HAAST 


MARCUS WARD and OO., London and Belfast. 





Mr. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, W. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE Bn nae PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED oo with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANOERY LANE, EO. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME of “THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’ 
is now ready, price 15s 6d, and contains— 











THREE SONNETS. By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
And the following Essays and Articles :— 


THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION. By the Right Hon. W, E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and 
by Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. ' 


TURKEY. By Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 

RUSSIA, By M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 

THE VATICAN COUNCIL. By CARDINAL MANNING. 

THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, MP. 

THE ABOLI- ION OF ZYMOTIC DISEASE. By Sir THOMAS WATSON, Bart., M.P. 
PATENTS AND THE NEW PATENT BILL. By the Right Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
MEDICAL WOMEN. By the Right Hon. JAMES STANSFELD, M.P. 

THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 

THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT AND ITS RESULTS. By the BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS a’BECKET. By JAMES A. FROUDE. 

ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM.’ By THOMAS BRASSEY, MP. 

OUR ROUTE TO INDIA. By EDWARD DICEY. 

TEACHING TO READ. By JAMES SPEDDING. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. By JOHN FOWLER. 

AN ACTOR’S NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. By HENRY IRVING. 


THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A DECLINE IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF. (A Modern Symposium.) By Sir 
JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Lord SELBORNE, Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU, Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, the DEAN of ST. PAUL'S, 


the DUKE of ARGYLL, Professor CLIFFORD, Professor HUXLEY, Mr. R. H. HUTTON, Dr. WARD. 
THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By the Rev. J. G. ROGERS. 
Is THE PULPIT LOSING ITS POWER? By the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN. 
THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. Canon T. T. CARTER. 
THE ABUSES OF A LANDED GENTRY. By ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
THE RADIOMETER AND ITS LESSONS. By W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
ANOTHER LESSON FROM THE RADIOMETER. By W. CROOKES, F.R.S. 
GEORGE SAND. By FREDERIC MYERS. 
THE RECENT CRISIS IN AMERICA. By E. D. J. WILSON. 
GREATER OR LESSER BRITAIN. By Sir JULIUS VOGEL. 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE. By W.R.S. RALSTON. 
FOR AND AGAINST THE PLAY. By Lady POLLOCK. 
HOW WE COME BY OUR KNOWLEDGE. By Professor CROOM ROBERTSON. 
THE PUNISHMENT OF INFANTICIDE. By C. A. FYFFE. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. By EDGAR BOWRING. 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. By Rev. A. H. MACKONOCHIE. 


TURKISH STORY BOOKS. By W. R.S. RALSTON. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, PRESENT AND FUTURE. By the BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 


FALKLAND. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
ON THE PRESERVATION OF OUR ANCIENT NATIONAL MONUMENTS. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


MONTENEGRO. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
THE FIVE NIGHTS’ DEBATE. By M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 
RECENT SCIENCE. Supervised by Professor HUXLEY. 





Published Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


The Eighteenth Thousand of No. I. is now being printed; and further Editions of Nos. 
II. and ITI. are also in’ the press. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 








LONDON: Printed by = CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 21, 1877. 
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